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LIFE OF BLAISE PASCAL. 


(Continued from p. 498.) 


‘Tue advocates of the Romish re- 
ligion, in their endeavours to es- 
tablish the exclusive integrity and 
verity of their Church, insist strenu- 
ously upon the undoubted and almost 
uninterrupted continuance of miracu- 
jous powers among them, from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. As no 
other Christian church assumes the 
existence of a similar power amongst 
its members, the Roman Catholics 
alduce their testimonies, and contend 
for the reality of their pretensions, 
with an air of triumph and petulant 
superiority. There is, perhaps, no 
species of evidence of the Divine fa- 
your and presence with a society, or 
an individual, so obvious, intelligible, 
and inevery way calculated to im- 
press the mind and secure the atten- 
tion ofevery class of mankind, as an 
exhibition of supernatural powers, or 
well attested narratives of miraculous 
interpositions in their behalf; and as 
the particular evidence for Christiani- 
ty derives most important support 
from the authenticity of its miracles, 
the partisans of Popery naturally 
avail themselves of this concession, 
and, assuming the undeniable credi- 
bility of their own histories, assert 
their right to the same deference 
which Christians yield to Divine 
Revelation. No specific claim to the 
gift of miracles has indeed been ad- 
vanced by the Reformed Churches, 
in defence of their separation from the 
Roman hierarchy ; yet it is to be re- 
eretted that various denominations 
of Protestants have, on several occa- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 165. 
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sions, maintained the reality of super- 
natural interpositions, as incontesta- 
ble attestations of the superior purity 
of their sect, or for the express pur- 
pose of conferring honour on some 
of their distinguished members. 
Hence, they have mast unadvisedly 
concurred with the Church of Rome, 
in contending for the perpetuity of 
miraculous powers in the Christian 
churches ; and, by opposing miracle 
to miracle, have furnished the ene- 
mics of religion with specious pre- 
tences for rejecting the records of Mo- 
ses and the Prophets, the narratives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. It 
is not here intended to insinuate, that 
all the relations of miraculous inter- 
positions, since the first ages of 
Christianity, are fabulous, the fabri- 
cation of weak or designing men. 
Let the evidence by which many of 
them are attested, be allowed to be 
conclusive; yet it may be strongly 
doubted, whether the consequences 
insisted upon by their abettors can be 
unreservedly admitted. In perusing 
the histories of alleged supernatural 
interpositions, whether recorded by 
Popish or Protestant writers, it should 
likewise be considered that a man 
who declares nothing but what he be- 
lieves to be true, may vet not bea 
competent judge of whatis and is 
nota miracle. The power of enthu- 
siasm in perverting the judgment, 
and giving a colour to the circum. 
stances, when any unusual event oc- 
curs, often misleads men into self-de- 
ception, and unintentional falsehood. 
Habits of thinking formed by early 
associations of ideas, exercise as 
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forcible an influence over the judg- 
ment, as over the actions of mankind, 

and create prejudices which are not 
less eficctual in obstructing correct 
observation, than in enfeebling and 
vitiating the deductions of reason. 

Ifto these sources of mistake, and 
some others which will re var sug 
gest themselves to a considerate 
mind, we add the wild, absurd, and 
audacious forgeries of hardy ln pos- 
tors, Who have had an Interest in 
deceiving those io whom they could 
gain access, we shall be competent io 
form an equitable and candid cstimate 
of the reliance which muy be placed 
on the narrators of Popish or Protes- 
tant miracles. In short, we must 
allow that the witnesses in favour of 
marvellous events have been otten 
misled by ignorance, prompted by 
credulity, or actuated by views of in- 
terest or ambition, to ascribe to a 
supernatual interference what actuel- 


ly happened through the agency of 


natural Causes. 

Sceptics and infidels have endea- 
voured to persuade themselves and 
others, that such considerations as 
the preceding tend poweriully to un- 
dermine the auihenticity of the mira- 
cles recorded in the holy Scriptures 
and to subvert the whole fabric of 
that religion of which they constitute 
so important a part of tie evidence, 
But the hopes of these unlicbees ade 
versaries of Cliristianity,and the tears 
of its timid or injudicious friends, are 
equally groundless, as, we hope, may 
appear from the following obscrva- 
tions. 

The evidence which we possess, 
that such works were actually per- 
formed as the sacred historians have 
recorded, affords not only the hishest 
probabliity at their abber-ag cain wnounts 
to an assurance and proof which 
Jeave no reasonable ground for doubt 
or opposition. WVhatever may have 
been suggested by abstract views of 
the fallibility of human testimony, 
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cannot admit of a practical applica- 
tion against the certainty of Scrip- 
ture miracles, without rejecting ab- 
solutely all vocai and written testimo- 
by, and enveloping the thoughts, 
judgements, end actions of men, in 
one vast, obscure, bewildering maze 
of doubt and perplexity. It may be 
boldly asserted, without the least fear 
of refutation, that no series of facts in 
profane history, no decisions in the 
courts of judicature, no biographical 
records, ancient or modern, are sup- 
ported by evidence superior to that 
which bas been again and again tri- 
umphantly brought forward in yindi- 
cation of the authenticity of the mi- 
racles of Moses and Jesus. To what 
purpose are we told of the imprebabl- 
lity that any particular event, con- 
trary to the ordinary course oi 
nature, should occur ?* Our inquiry 
* Events natural and miraculous do not 
differ feom each other, as they are more or 
less possible in themselves: nor is there 
any thmg in the nature of an event whicli 
can justify a denial of its possibility, « 
priorz, unless it can be shewnto be meta 
physically impossible, the terms including 
what is contradictory and absurd. Our 
concern in the que stion of miracles, is more 
immediately withthe proof and certainty 
of facts; and it neither argaes wisdom nor 
ability to involve ourselves in endless dis- 
cussions concerning possible or impossible 
existences. Ifit were, indeed, pretended 
that a supernatural event resulted from the 
arency ofanatural cause, this would involve 
a contradiction, and consequentiy an abso- 
lute impossibility : but since the liractes 
re corded i in the Bi ble are credib! y attested; 
and there pronounced to be the direct el- 
fects of a supernatural power, the conse- 
quences of a Divine interposition, no objec- 
tion founded on their physical mmprobability, 
canbe valid. Whether they are more or less 
probable, regarded merely as physical phe- 
nomena, is an object of minor importance 
in the inquiry ; but it may deserve the con- 
sideration of some bold speculators whetner 
the volitions of the Deity fail properly witr- 
in Uie province of a calculator of probabiii- 
lies, and how far the computation o! 
chances may be applicable toso high atheme. 
All calculations of this nature must be 
founded on a competent number of dul. 
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iS ‘* concerning what may or may 
not happen: we are not balancing, 
according to the doctrine of probabili- 
ties, whether a rod was Changed into a 
serpent, oF Water conver ted into wine, 
by cons wnerpwrnny founded upon the 
es cab! sted | aws of the mundane sys 
tem. 2 be question relatesto matters 
of fact, credibly attested, and inscpa- 
rably con nected with a series of most 
import ant doctrines and institut HONS, 
jnteresting to the welfare and happi- 
gess of the whole human race, in time 
and through eternity. 
Observation and experience of the 
natural course and avder of things 
wus acquainted with what have 
been termed the Laws of Naturc; 
and some knowledge of these ts 
necessury to enable us to disting ‘uish 
between the eflects of ordinary and 
supernaturalagency. But even that 
measure of loformation, which is 
So distributed ameng man- 
kind in civilized countries, may not 
always * competent to decide upon 
the quality oi phenomena present- 
ce to the scuses, Since men are prone 
todenominate an event that is strange, 
uncommon, or unaccountable, a mira- 
cle; when it is nothing more than a 
less known effect of the laws of our 


verified data, collected by careful obser- 
vauion and learned experience, The sub. 
stances of the material world, with their 
essential and accidental quali ties, as cog- 
nizabie by the senses, anu governed by the 
allowed and established laws of matter 
and motien, are the adequate objects of 
such investigations. But until it can be 
shewn, that none of the thoughts and deter- 
ninations of intelligent heings are, in any 
seiise, either free or contingent, but are 
Wholly reducible under the necessary, un- 
controilable agency of inevitable causes, 
Which act by a constant and jnvincible 
necessity, the practical application of the 
theory of "prob abili ities, to the several ope- 
rations of the soul, must rest on a very 
slender and precarious basis. If this be 


true with reference to created beings, how 
much tess must this theory, be applice able 
to the i immanent acts of that Being, whose 
mode of existence and of operation trans- 
eend all boundary and cause ° 


sysicm. Hence it is important to 
distinguish extraordinary events, or 
prodigies, from miracles; for al- 
though every miracle is an extraor- 
dinary work, yet every extraordinary 
work is not a miracle. ‘Vhat a moun- 
tain with a wood upon its summit 
shall be instantly transferred to the 
distance of a mile; that an island 
shall suddenly appear above the sur- 
face of the waves inthe middle of 
the ocean; or thatan enormous mass 
of blazing stone shall fly with a veloci- 
ly greater than the wind, trom one 
extremity of cur horizon to the other, 
may be astonishing events, but they 
are not miracles : since we know that, 
of the two lormer instances, one has 

been the consequence of the concus- 
ston of an earthquake, and the other 
oi the eruption of a volcano; and al- 
though the meteoric appearance may 
not yet have received an adequate 
explanation, enough is known to 
satisfy the considerate observer, that 
this phanomenon is not so contradic- 
torv to all the known laws of nature, 
us necessarily to imply the direct and 
indisputable interposition ofa Divine 
Power. 

Butif the mighty works wrought 
by Meses anc by Jesus are attested 
by an evidence so clear and incontre- 
vertible, that some oi the most learn- 
ed and ingenious adversaries of our 
holy religion, in despair of falsifying 
it, have pretended to admit the reality 
of heathen and popish miracles, in 
order to diminish the impression of 
those recorded in Scripture, or to 
perplex and confound the minds of 
houcst and simple Christians; we 
may rest satisfied, that no contradic- 
tory testimony exists, that the record- 
ed facts cannot be controverted by 
any proofs adduced against their truth 
and reality. 

If the positive evidence of the 
authenticity of the Scripture-narra- 
tives of miracles be paramount to 
all opposing reasoning, or test ‘imony, 
afair andupright mind will ex x peri- 
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ence little disturbance from the his- 
tories of other ancient or modern 
miracles. Whether the accounts of 
rg 20 performed by Apolionius, 

or Vespasian, by Gregory Thiuma- 
canes. the Virgin Mary, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, or the Abbé Paris, be 
fictitous, or authentic, the credit of 
the sacred historians cannot be afflect- 
ed by them. If it can be shewn that 
they are spurious, the falsification of 
those does not impeach the veracity 
of the other, unless it be geod reason- 
ing to argue from the falseiiood of 
some writers, that none are to be 
credited. And if they should be ad- 
mitted as true, would this amount to 
a proof that Paganism is a revelation 
from God, or that Popery is the only 


true religion’ Let the opponents of 


the mighty works wrought by Moses 
and Jesus reply directly and expli- 
citly to these points, and we will 
readily join issue withthem. Butthe 
patrons of infidelity are too sagacious 
to accept the challenge, since the 
consequences of admitting the ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Dei- 
ty upon any one occasion, are too 
obvious to escape their perspicacity. 

Difficultics alleged against the 
matter or circumstances of any par- 
ticular miracle, are of very dubious 
importance, unless the transaction 
contain something manifestly contra- 
dictory, or absurd. Supernatural 
events ought not to be consonant with 
common expericnce ; since where no 
true change has taken place in the 
qualities of the subject, no control 
of the operations and effects of phy- 
sical agents, no suspension of the 
usual operation of natural causes, 
there can be no miracle. The dis- 
similitude of any event from the or- 
dinary course of things, provided it be 
supported by credible testimony, in- 
stead of furnishing an argument 
against its reality, affordsa strong 
presumption of its being an effect 
wrought by a particular volition of the 
Deity. The terms greater or less, 
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difficult or easy, bear no relation to 
the operations of an infinite Being ; 
and, as we are unacquainted with the 
purposes and designs of God, unless 
where he has condescended to declare 
them to us, it is to very little pur- 
pose to discourse about the nature, 
the time, the place, the circumstances, 
&c.; as affording probable urguments 
against the reality of a supernatural 
event. When an extraordinary ap- 
pearance stands singic, unconnected, 
not preceded by any declaration that 
it is about to happen, hor in conjunc. 
tien with any subsequent circum. 
stances discoverable by our tuculties; 

Since we have no intuitive powers by 
which we can intallibly discern the 
finger of God, we are not bound to 
regard such aphznomenon as mira- 
Culeus, nor to receive it aS a message 
from God to man. ‘There is nothing 
contrary to reason or revelation in 
supposing, that supernatual interposi- 
tions may take place in many cases, 
where men may not be able to distin- 
guish the direct agency of an invisi- 
ble power, from the operatisns of 
natural causes ; and in such instances, 
where the nature of the work is 
not sufficiently conspicuous to us, the 
reason of the interposition must be 
still more obscure. No geod reason 
can be assigned, why God may not 
work a miracle, without informing 
us of the intent and meaning of his 
direct interference, since his purpose 
wil be no less certainly effected, 
whether he declare what the design 
is, or not. Nor is it necessary that 
the Instrument shall be always con- 
scious that he is under supernatural 
influence, when he is made the me- 
dium of some specific instance of 
mercy, or judgment, to his fellow- 
creatures. ‘here may be interpo- 
sitions of a providential kind, extra- 
ordinary effects produced for the 
benefit of some individual, without 
any reference to the revelation of a 
new truth, or the confirmation of a 
message ; and; while from such 
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events we may conclude, that there is 
an Almighty, Gracious, and Benefi- 
cent God, who governs the world and 
loves mankind, and may be thereby 
excited to devout acknowledgment of 
it, yet we Shall not be warranted to 
deduce any inferences concerning the 
holy and righteous character of the 
individual, nor favourable to the pu- 
rity of the church of which he may be 
a member. It has pleased the Di- 
yine Wisdom, sometimes to make 
ungodly men the mediums of con- 
veying the demonstrations of his 
power, and the purposes of his will: 
and it must greatly concern those, 
before whom such interpositions are 
exhibited, to be cautious, sober, and 
upright In the interpretations which 
they adopt, and not to take advantage 
«fa strange and inexplicable event, 
ig advance the interests of a party, or 
promote the unhallowed designs of 
an individual. 

Designing and interested men, as 
we remarked, have endeavoured to 
introduce much confusion into the 
subject of miracles, by combining the 
supernatural events recorded in the 
Olid and New Testament, with the 
histories of miracles, whether spu- 
rious or authentic, which have been 
transmitted to us by pagan and po- 
pish writers. It requires, however, 
ho extraordinary powers of discrimi- 
nation, to indicate such distinctions 
as may protect us against the sophis- 
try of infidels, and the flimsy pre- 
tences of the advocates of Popery. 
When the people of Israel were to be 
rescued from the tyranny and op- 
pression of the monarch of Egypt, 
and to be reduced under a new sys- 


» tem of civil and ecclesiastical policy, 


the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob explicitly declared his intention 
of delivering his chosen nation by 
miraculous interpositions ; that he 
would break their chains and conduct 
them into the land of Canaan, by the 
intervention of “ mighty signs and 
wonders; with a strong hand, and a 
“‘retched-out arm.” The purpose 
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of emancipating Israel is previously 
avowed ; the means by which this is 
to be effected are made known; no 
room is left for conjecture concern- 
ing the agent, or the end; the former 
is acknowledged, the latter is autici- 
pated, by those who are most deeply 
interested in the marvellous transac- 
tions. The history of Israel during 
forty years’ residence in the wilder- 
ness furnishes us, not with one sin- 
gle, unconnected wonder, or a small 
number of extraordinary phanome- 
na, where no expectation was excit- 
ed beforehand, nor any visible inten- 
tion manifested: but we are present- 
ed with a grand and continuous series 
of supernatural events, in which the 
wisdom, the goodness, and the seve- 
rity of God are awfully displayed, in 
conveying the express declarations of 
his will; in maintaining the honour of 
his government ; In cnforcing the 
penal sanctions of his laws; and in 
conferring rewardsand benefits on the 
obedient and good, in exact confor- 
mity with bis promises; and in inflict- 
ing, with almost inflexible severity, 
the threatenings denounced on the 
wicked and disvbedient. 

The selection of the Jewish fami- 
lies from the mass of mankind; the 
institution of civil and religious or- 
dinances, by which they were pre- 
served as a separate people, and 
rendered incapable of assimilating 
with the other uations of the earth, 
without subverting the whole frame 
and constitution of their government; 
their subsistence as individuals ; their 
security and stability as a civil and 
religious society ; all these things 
were provided for and assured by 
successive and visible interpositions 
of their Supreme Governor, in whose 
hands the legislative and executive 
powers were perpetually retained 
during the revolution of many gene- 
rations. What is there analogous to 
this in the annals of the pagan world? 
Relations of insulated and _ solitary 
signs and wonders may be collected 
in abundance from ancient writers : 
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but where any thing like an impor- 
tant purpose is pretended to be in 
conjunction with these extraordinary 
wonders, the proper order of evidence 
is inverted,——the miracle is introduc- 
ed before the doctrine is proposed,— 
no previous notice is given of the 
purpose of theagent,—no assumpiion 
ofthe characterofan ambassador from 
the King of kings, who, alter assert- 
ing his Divine legation, can produce, 
as circumstances may require, a se- 
ries of miracies us his credentials, to 
give weiritand autuority to bis mes- 
sage; whocan exinbit works bearing 
the indisputable signature of Omot- 
potence, us an attestation that he isa 
* teacher sent froin God.” 

As the pale esranations of the moon 
“ walking in her brightness,” are ab- 
sorbed and lost in the cflulgence of 
the sun, when be has citmbed the 
eastern biils, and filled the concave 
ofheaven with the lustre of hisheams; 
so did the Mosaic dispensation, 
thourzh confessedly giorious, face 
away and disappear, before the sur- 
passing splendour of the ‘ miinistra- 
tion of righteousness,” introduced 
and established by Efini whose glory 
was such as became the eternal Son 
of God, “the only begotten of the 
Father,’ “tn whom dwelt ali the ful- 
ress of the Godhead bodily.” The 
evangelical dispensation, the king- 


com of the Messiah, the religion of 


Jesus, by which glory is given to 
God in the highest, and rightcous- 
Ness, peace, and joy are brought down 
to earth, and communicated to man, 
was ushered into the world, and ex- 
hibited tothe Jewish nation by a con- 
secutive series of stupendous mira- 
cles: these miracles were foretold by 
the prophets ; were expected by the 
Jews ; were insisted on by JEsus as 
indubitable attestations, that he was 
the Christ, the son of the living God, 
and that he was consequently an in- 
fallible Teacher, whose instructions 
were to be reccived with implicit 
submission, and whose declarations 


were to be belicved with unsuspect- 
ing confidence. This religion, less 
distinguished from the Mosaic instj- 
tutions by its essential characters, 
than by its perfection and glory, abo. 
lished what was local and temporary ; 
ubloided and ilaminated what was 
shagowy and mysterious ; compieted 
what was obscure and typicai (lor 
types are to be regarded as propneti- 
cal signs ;) and without Lolally sub- 
verting and dissolving that prepara- 
tory and suberdinate constitution, 
civil and ecclesiastical, it assimilated 
all which it contained, Ghar was pure, 
spiritual, and holy. Judaism and 
Christianity are not coniracdicvory 
systeins of revealed truth, of a spe- 
cies and character repugnant to each 
other ; but, contemplated in this state 
ol combroaiion. they display ascheme 
ol moral jleyisiation, ubiform, Consis- 
tent, hermertous, affoidinge noiutual 
iliusivation, and both direcied to the 
same noble, worthy, and beneficent 
purposes ol revealing God to man, 
and providing, fora world of ignorant, 
depraved, rebellious sinners, the light 
of instruction, the means of pardon 
and reconciliation, vot less honoura- 
ble to the moral Governor of the uni- 
verse, than suited to the state and 
condition of guilty and helpless crea 
tures. But the Divine yoodness and 
condescension donot terminate here; 
to the feebleness of man the su- 
pernatural aids of divine grace are 
promised, to rectify, exalt, and purify 
his nature: his fears are allayed bya 
proclamation of free and undeserved 
mercy ; his hopes are elevated and 
confirmed by the cheering assurance 
of the Divine favour and love ; and 
his largest desires shall be more than 
abundantly gratified by the never 
ending possession of a surpassing 
eloryand blessedness in heaven. Such 
is the dispensation of the Gospel oi 
Jesus Christ, that “ great mystery o 
rodliness,” springing from a bene- 
volence and goodness unsearchable 
and immeasurable as the nature of the 
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ever-blessed God; venerable, dieni- 
fed, and Magnificent in Its-progress 
and execution, befitting the greatness 
and majesty of beaven 3 vast, com- 
prehensive; unbounded in its extent, 
embracing ali the generations of 
men, i rom the first b eginning ol 
days, tel linse Ss hall be absorbed iu 
the immensity of eternity. 

ji the accounts of the various pro- 
wonders, omens 
and predictions, trans: pitted tous by 
pagan and popish writers, were sup- 
ported by evidence which ti would be 
unreasonable to contravenc—a posi- 
tion by no meups conceded—yct we 
pepeal the asse rion, they are so dis- 
similar from the miracles of Moses 
and Jesus, in ail their leading fea- 
tures, In their Connection, purport, 
and final cause, that they are rather 
subjects of speculative curiosity, than 
matters with which our faith and duty, 
our present welfare and future 


. 


dig ic 34 SINS, and 


hap- 
pincss are — connecied. T “s 
miracles are all “ of personal or pri- 
vale Interpretation,’ intended to 
prove the greater sanctity of a tem- 
ple; to ratse the credit of an oracle 

to introduce the worship of a papean 
deity ; to establish the usage of some 
supersuilious rite or ceremony.— 
Truth. that illustrious attribute of the 
Deity, which is the sun of the intel- 
lectual and moral world, presented no 
charms to the eye of the heathe nmy- 
tholomist. A cold lndifference as to 
the truth or falsehood of their theo- 
lorical Opinions was predominant ; 
and as they had no authorized creed, 
so their miracles constituted no part 
ofthe system of their religion ; and 
hot being commissioned to commu- 
Nicate any Jmportant information 
concerning God or man, they pre- 
sented no credentials stamped with 
the broad seal of Heaven to sanction 
(nei moctrines. A weg — 
outward denvennces poner esta! tis hed 
customs, was the principal object of 
vhich, however co- 


vered and adorned by the 
mantle of expensive and pompous 
ceremonies, concealed a_ hideous 
mass ol bruush and cisgusting prac- 
tices, Not less repugnant to wisdom 
and common sense than revolting to 
paurtty and charity. But the mirac- 
ulous interpositions which introduce 
the Jewish dispensation, exhibit the 
powcr aud wisdom of God insepara- 
bly combined : they are blended and 
incorporated with the very substance 
of the institution, from which they 
cannot be dissevered, without sub- 
veriing the whole fabric, and involv- 
ing itin disorder and ruin. He who 
supplied Israel with “ angels’ food,’ 
during their abode in the wilderness, 
instructed them at the same ume, by 
dire.t communications, in the cha- 
racter and attributes of God; deliver- 
cd to themasystem of morals, a code 
of jurisprudence, a colleciion of sta- 
tutes and ordinances, which imposed 
a course of burdensome and expen- 
sive observances and ceremonies, to 
which no people would have long 
submitted, and indeed under the con- 
trol of which no nation could have 
sustained Its political existence, with- 
out the constant sensible interposi- 
tion of their great Legislator. The 
records of this extraordinary people, 
divested of theie supernatural pheno- 
nena, would be neither credible nor 
intelligible : but when they are con- 
templated as a whole, closely inter- 
woven, they afford mutual support to 
every part, and furnish an evidence 
of their truth and reality, which has 
gloriously triumphed over all the 
learning, the prejudice, the malice, 
and the ingenuity of its adversaries 
ineveryage. Whethertherclations 
of pagan miracles be fabulous ortrue, 
must be an object of little concern to 
the believer in Revelation: the orlv 
material p 
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and dissimilitude. Although many 
palpable imitations of those which are 
preserved in the sacred monuments 
of inspiration, appear in the Greek 
and Roman narratives ; yet they are 
commonly seen invested with the ha- 
biliments of meanness and infirmity ; 
not unfrequently they are artificial, 
ludicrous, or absurd, subordinate to 
purposes of private ambition, local 
{ Interest, political advantage, or, per- 
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if haps, subservient to the baser designs 
. i of hypocrisy, cruelty, and gross im- 
a morality. He who should seriously 
a undertake to place the mythologies of 
# Egypt, Greece, and Rome, with all 
E their appendages of miracles,omens, 
: and prodigies, in open compctition 
Al with the doctrines and transactions of 
Fi the Hebrew Theocracy, would be 
+ capable of contrasting the ingenious 
ae i contrivances of human mechanism, 
A or the skilful mockeries of juggiers, 
1 with the elaborate and inimitable 
“4 1 operations of nature, or the still more 

i magnificent displays of wisdom and 





power in the wonders of creation. 
Nor have we more reason to fear 
that the foundations of our faith may 
be shaken by the legends of popish 
narration. in the acts and monuments 
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. compiled by their historians and 
Rie biographers. Let all those strange 
ie and extraordinary events be deduct- 
a ed, wherein the detestable artifices 
us of imposture, fraud, and forgery, or 
‘a the less criminal influence of tanati- 
oi cism, prejudice or gross Ignorance 
‘= have been detected and exncsed ; 
ct subtract all those trifling, ridiculous, 
z ill-authenticated tales which have 





peen rejected and disavowed by the 
more intelligent and sincere writers 
ofthe Remish Chur- 3 and the for- 
i mideble host of wonder-working 
[ champions, whether disembodied or 
incarnate, rational or idiotic. animate 
or Inanimate, with the monstrous ac- 
cumulations of amulets, relics, or 
such like disgusting trumpery, which 
a wise man would be ashamed to adopt, 
and aman of feeling and delicacy 
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incapable of uttering, would shrink 
and melt away, like the Assyrian ar- 
my under the stroke of the angel of 
God. But whenthe courtand churchof 
Rome shall have disburdened them- 
selves of this oppressive mass, they 
will stiil assert the regular continu- 
ance of miraculous powers in their 
communion, and be emboldened to 
contend for their exclusive right to 
the honour of being the sole apos- 
tolic and infallible church, out of the 
pale of which there can be no salya- 
tion. Tooppose aclaim thus lofty in 
its pretensions, supported with over- 
bearing arrogance, and an undisguis- 
ed contempt of all other Chrisuan 
communities, a minute examination 
of either the matter or evidence of 
their several notable relations would 
be a task equally irksome and un- 
necessary. No prejudice to the cause 
of the Reformation, much less to that 
of Christianity itself, would accrue 
from recoenising the claims of the 
Roman Catholics to the truth and 
reality of their best-authorized nar- 
ratives. If they could adduce credi- 
bic evidence that any specific story 
recorded by their historians were 
founded in fact, we might safely ad- 
mit the testimony. and yield credence 
to the proof, without necessartly In- 
volving ourselves in the consequen- 
ces they would deduce from it. It 
has, indeed, been found conventent 
by writers of a particular character, 
to comprehend in one sweeping ne- 
gation all the records of supernatural 
events, pagan, Jewish, or Christian; 
and recourse has veen had toa Sl 
milar mode of exclusion of all the 
nurratives of popish miracles, re- 
corded since the es.ablishment of 
Christianity, by certain antagonists 
of the Romish pretensions. But 
let it be considered that the avowed 
end and design of these later in- 
terpositions of the Deity was not 
to communicate mysterious truths; 
inaccessible to human reason: they 
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new model of religion by attempting 
-y supplant that which is unalterably 
confirmed as the completion of all 
sse divine dispensations to man. 
y ner pretensions ascend no higher, 
an to give an additional sanction tu 
that whlch had been already most 
sokernuly and abundantly ratified ; 
confirm doctrines authorized and e€s- 
teblisued by synods and councils; to 
give greater Currency to opinions al- 
ready Maintained ; 3 to demonstrate the 
right of superiority and dominion of 
one Christian church, or pastor, over 
all others; to confer high honours 
upon one sect, party, or association 
of men, to the disparagement and de- 
gradation of its rivals and competi- 
tors, In the same, or in other reli- 
gious Communities ; and, finally, to 
sanction the canonization of certain 
individual members of their own 
church, whose claim to the distin- 
guished elevation of saintship might, 
otherwise, in. many instances, have 
been of a very ambiguous and equi- 
yocal nature. When it is affirmed, 
that ‘tthe glory of miracles is one 
certain note of the true Church,” we 
assent to this position, and maintain 
that the Church of Christ is thus dis- 
tinguished by the most undeniable 
proofs ; that the religion of Jesus 
was propagated and established by the 
evidence of mighty signs and won- 
ders wrought by Christ and his Apos- 
les, in confirmation of their divine 
mission. But we also maintain, that 
the whole system of doctrines and 
morals was perfected and concluded 
by these inspired persons ; that these 
sacred writings are the sole standard, 
rule,and measure of faith and re 
and that they hold out no encourag 
ment to Christians to expect any adi. 
tional revelation, as supplementary to 
that which the Church received from 
its original founders. Indeed, if any 
division of the society of — 
(and the Western Church is but on 
member of that body) shali propose 
4 new truth, not contained in the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 165 
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apostolic canon, we are cautioned by 
these very writings not to receive it; 
and if nothing more than the ancient 
doctrines of Christianity be commu- 
nicated, a new miracle in confirma- 
tion of them ts superfluous; s:nce, if 
we collect our notions of the method 
of the Divine proceedings with men, 
from the Old and New Testaments, 
we shall not expect an ostentatious 
and redundant display of miraculous 
operations, but rather a spzring and 
economical distribution of them. Nor 
are frequent, sensible, and pompous 
demonstrations of the intervenient 
arency of Almighty God to be look- 
ed for on common and ordinary oc- 
casions; since such expectations are 
not consonant with the analogy of the 
Divine conduct in the natural and 
moral government of the world, nor 
probably with that probationary state 
in which we are placed. In the re- 
velation of a system of new truths, in 
the modelling of a constitution de. 
signed to reform and rectify the dis- 
orders of a sinful and miserable 
world, splendid and noble exhibitions 
of the majesty, grandeur, and omni- 
potence, of the great Legislator ac- 
companied the awful declarations of 
his will: every method of conviction, 
human and divine, sited to the con- 
dition of moral agents, was employ- 
ed to awaken attention, and to bear 
down that corrupt repugnance of 
heart which refused to recognise the 
Divine authority,and perversely with- 
siood his grac.ous attempt to raise 
them from a state of depravity, de- 
gradation, and ruin, to purity, happi- 
ness, and glory. Such were the 
dealings of a benevolent and merci- 
ful God with his ignorant, weak, and 
rebellious creatures, in the succes- 
sive introduction of the Mosaic and 
Evangelical dispensations ; but when 
this last was once established, the 
more direct and perceptible agency 
of the Deity became less an object 
of notoriety and observation, and the 
further proparation and perpetuating 
» 
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of Christianity was to be accomplish- 
ed by instruments of a character 
more ordinary and human. The bless- 
ings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
are now to be conveyed to the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind, by 
education, by example, by public 
teaching and catechising, by the more 
extended circulation of the holy Scrip- 
tures, &c., In humble dependence on 
the effectual agency of the Holy 
Ghost upon the spirits of men. The 
presence and power of God the Holy 
Spirit, with his church and people, 
are not, indeed, displayed at this pe- 
riod by obvious and physical opera- 
tions, but in an invisible, mysterious, 
and potent energy, whereby the most 
stupendous moral effects are exhibit- 
ed, effects surpassing all human ef- 
forts, and requiring the interposition 
of a Divine power, no less than the 
works of the visible creation. ‘The 
never-ceasing agency of the same 
Power pervades, controls, and regu- 
lates the whole economy of grace, 
the great concerns of the Redeemer’s 
spiritual empire, with an efficacious 
and uninterrupted providence; yet 
governing the church, as God gov- 
erns the universe, silently, without 
observation,and without noise. When 
the great Creator first gave being to 
the natural world, every part of the 
vegetabie and animal systems was 
brought into existence by an extra- 
ordinary exertion of productive pow- 
er: they were not moulded and ma- 
tured by the slow operation of time, 
and the co-operation of physical and 
mechanical forces, but “ HI spake, 
and it was done’”’—the whole form and 
arrangement of the production were 
elaborated and thrown out at once in 
all its maturity, beauty, and perfec- 
tion. But since that first act of cre- 
atlug power, we see that these crea- 
tures have been propagated and per- 
fected by processes more gradual, 
successive, and operose, many of 
which can be successfully traced by 
human wisdom, and admit of being 
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regulated, furthered, and controlled 
by the interference of human culture 
and ability. What we know of the 
order and method of the great Au- 
thor of Nature, in the conduct of the 
material world, may be advantageous. 
ly compared with what we learn from 
revelation and experience of the laws 
and government of the moral world, 
and thus we may obtain a noble and 
interesting prospect of the harmony 
and uniformity of the Divine proceed- 
ings; always wise and equal in them- 
selves, and adapted with consummate 
foresight and skill to the varying and 
unequal circumstances ef mankind. 
The Almighty Maker of the world 
which we inhabit has no where oblig- 
ed himself to uphold and maintain, at 
all times, with unvarying precision, 
those laws of nature which we learn 
from tbe contemplation of his works; 
and when, according to the language 
of men, he violates the established 
order of things, by a direct act of 
volition, we may confess the demon- 
stration of his power, without pre- 
suming to unfold the secret counsels 
of his wisdom. We do not expect 
to see a depopulated country furnish- 
ed with new inhabitants, by a visible 
act of creating power ; nor a barba- 
rous and ignorant people, civilized 
and instructed by an immediate com- 
munication from Heaven; because 
the means of multiplying the human 
race, and of introducing the know- 
ledge of arts and sciences are already 
provided: neither are we warranted 
to recognise a miraculous interposi- 
tion, for the purposes of teaching 
men what they have already the 
means of acquiring; of revealing 
new and unheard-of truths, when 
the canon of Scripture is declared to 
be completed ; nor of confuting the 
errors, or heresies, of a sect or party, 
and establishing the guilt or inno- 
cence of a community, or an individ- 
ual. When we are without the ex- 
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or the steady brightness of revelation 
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to conduct us, we are not warranted, 
from the occurrence of an event sur- 
passing human ability, and contrary 
to the ordinary course of nature, to 
carry our inferences beyond the indi- 
yidual case to which such an apparent 
interposition refers. Whether it 
may present itself before us as a 
miraculous cure of disease, or a su- 

ernatural infliction of punishment, 
if there be a well-established proof of 
the fact) we must admit it; but we 
are in no wise obliged to receive any 
interpretation of it which the reason, 
or fancy, or prejudices of the indi- 
yidual concerned, or his friends and 
associates, may Choose to deduce 
from it. Let the attestations of the 
event be supported by evidence ever 
so unquestionable, let the circum- 
stances connected with it be open, 
public, and conspicuous; yet, unless 
a specific declaration from Heaven 
shall unfold the purpose and intent 
of the interposition, any construction 
of such an event, as a criterion of 
theological opinions, or moral attain- 
ments, would rest ona most precarious 
basis, and be intitled to no more con- 
fidence, than the unfounded halluci- 
nations of a heated brain. If it be 
an indication of a weak or ill-con- 
structed mind, to be incapable of 
secing and feeling the force of evi- 
dence ; itis no less an argument of 
bias and prepossession, of passionate 
infatuation, or blind credulity, to 
confound the efficient with the final 
cause, and perceive no distinction be- 
tween a proof of the reality of a 
phenomenon, and a knowledge of the 
reason of its existence. 

Ifthere be any correctness in the 
preceding considerations, it :will 
not be difficult to form an estimate 
of the weight of certain arguments 
urged against the Reformation by 
Roman Catholics, or adduced against 
Christianity itself by the oppugners 
ofall miracles. What ever virtue 
might be transmitted from the holy 
thorn of M, de la Poterie, to the eye 
or nose of Mile. Periter, so as to 
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effect the cure of a troublesome and 
disgusting disease, this can surely 
be no concern of the Jesuits, or the 
Protestants ; nor have any reference 
to the soundness of their faith, or the 
purity of their morals. If the evidence 
that the events which were said to 
have taken place at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris were less questionable 
than it is, and if the facts were al- 
lowed to be preternatural, still two 
most important parts of the argu- 
ment would remain open for discus- 
sion ; whether the prodigies were the 
effects of the actual intervention of 
the Abbe Paris, and whether there 
were a necessary conjunction of the 
extraordinary phxnomena with the 
cause of the Jansenists, Itis nota 
little curious and remarkable, that 
the holy thorn shewed no more virtue 
than any other thorn, except in the 
monastery of Port-Royal ; an acknow- 
ledgment calculated to excite a 
shrewd suspicion in the mind of a 
heretic, that neither that, nor all the 
large collection in M. de la Poterie’s 
muscum of reliques, were endowed 
with any inherent miracle-working 
power; but that their encrgy, like 
that of a logical proposition, was de- 
pendant on the state ofthe recipient. 
That the Jansenists were consoled 
under their afflictions, and confirmed 
in their opinions, by the cure of 
Mile. Perier ; and that the birth of a 
child with a golden tooth* afforded 
great comfort and edification to Ger- 
many, when groaning under the 
ravages of the Turks, may serve to 
admonish us of the facility with which 
a credulous and depressed mind will 
have recourse to the most dubious 
methods of relicf; it will eagerly 
grasp at circumstances the most un- 
substantial and attenuated, and will 
rest satisfied with conclusions as 
little connected with their premises, 
as the chimeras of a disordered im- 
agination with the truth and reality of 
nature. 

There can be no doubt that M. 


* Vide O;era Gregorii Horstii. 
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of Christianity was to be accomplish- 
ed by instruments of a character 
more ordinary and human. The bless- 
ings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
are now to be conveyed to the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind, by 
education, by example, by public 
teaching and catechising, by the more 
extended circulation of the holy Scrip- 
tures, &c., In humble dependence on 
the effectual agency of the Holy 
Ghost upon the spirits of men. The 
presence and power of God the Holy 
Spirit, with his church and people, 
are not, indeed, displayed at this pe- 
riod by obvious and physical opera- 
tions, but in an invisible, mysterious, 
and potent energy, whereby the most 
stupendous moral effects are exhibit- 
ed, effects surpassing all human ef- 
forts, and requiring the interposition 
of a Divine power, no less than the 
works of the visible creation. The 
never-ceasing agency of the same 
Power pervades, controls, and regu- 
lates the whole economy of grace, 
the great concerns of the Redeemer’s 
spiritual empire, with an efficacious 
and uninterrupted providence; yet 
governing the church, as God gov- 
erns the universe, silently, without 
observation,and without noise. When 
the great Creator first gave being to 
the natural world, every part of the 
vegetabie and animal systems was 
brought into existence by an extra- 
ordinary exertion of productive pow- 
er: they were not moulded and ma- 
tured by the slow operation of time, 
and the co-operation of physical and 
mechanical forces, but “ Ili spake, 
and it was donc” —the whole form and 
arrangement of the production were 
elaborated and thrown out at once in 
all its maturity, beauty, and perfec- 
tion. But since that first act of cre- 
ating power, we see that these crea- 
tures have been propagated and per- 
fected by processes more gradual, 
successive, and operose, many of 
which can be successfully traced by 
human wisdom, and admit of being 
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regulated, furthered, and controlled 
by the interference of human culture 
and ability. What we know of the 
order and method of the great Au- 
thor of Nature, in the conduct of the 
material world, may be advantageous. 
ly compared with what we learn from 
revelation and experience of the laws 
and government of the moral world, 
and thus we may obtain a noble and 
interesting prospect of the harmony 
and uniformity of the Divine proceed- 
ings; always wise and equal in them- 
selves, and adapted with consummate 
foresight and skill to the varying and 
unequal circumstances of mankind. 
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which we inhabit has no where oblig- 
ed himself to uphold and maintain, at 
all times, with unvarying precision, 
those laws of nature which we learn 
from the contemplation of his works; 
and when, according to the language 
of men, he violates the established 
order of things, by a direct act of 
volition, we may confess the demon- 
stration of his power, without pre- 
suming to unfold the secret counsels 
of his wisdom. We do not expect 
to see a depopulated country furnish- 
ed with new inhabitants, by a visible 
act of creating power; nor a barba- 
rous and ignorant people, civilized 
and instructed by an immediate com. 
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to conduct us, we are not warranted, 
from the occurrence of an event sur- 
passing human ability, and contrary 
to the ordinary course of nature, to 
carry our inferences beyond the indi- 
yidual case to which such an apparent 
interposition refers. Whether it 
may present itself before us as a 
miraculous cure of disease, or a su- 

ernatural infliction of punishment, 
ifthere be a well-established proof of 
the fact, we must admit it; but we 
are in no wise obliged to receive any 
interpretation of it which the reason, 
or fancy, or prejudices of the indi- 
yidual concerned, or his friends and 
associates, may Choose to deduce 
from it. Let the attestations of the 
event be supported by evidence ever 
so unquestionable, let the circum- 
stances connected with it be open, 
public, and conspicuous; yet, unless 
a specific declaration from Heaven 
shall unfold the purpose and intent 
of the interposition, any construction 
of such an event, as a criterion of 
theological opinions, or moral attain- 
ments, wouldrest ona most precarious 
basis, and be intitled tono more con- 
fidence, than the unfounded halluci- 
nations of a heated brain. If it be 
an indication of a weak or ill-con- 
structed mind, to be incapable of 
secing and feeling the force of evi- 
dence ; itis no less an argument of 
bias and prepossession, of passionate 
infatuation, or blind credulity, to 
confound the efficient with the final 
cause, and perceive no distinction be- 
tween a proof of the reality of a 
phenomenon, and a knowledge of the 
reason of its existence. 

If there be any correctness in the 
preceding considerations, it :will 
not be difficult to form an estimate 
of the weight of certain arguments 
urged against the Reformation by 
Roman Catholics, or adduced against 
Christianity itself by the oppugners 
of all miracles. What ever virtue 
night be transmitted from the holy 
thorn of M, de la Poterie, to the eye 
or nose of Mile. Perier, so as to 
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effect the cure of a troublesome and 
disgusting disease, this can surely 
be no concern of the Jesuits, or the 
Protestants ; nor have any reference 
to the soundness of their faith, or the 
purity oftheir morals. If the evidence 
that the events which were said to 
have taken place at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris were less questionable 
than it is, and if the facts were al- 
lowed to be preternatural, still two 
most important parts of the argu- 
ment would remain open for discus- 
sion ; whether the prodigies were the 
effects of the actual intervention of 
the Abbé Paris, and whether there 
were a necessary conjunction of the 
extraordinary phxnomena with the 
cause of the Jansenists. Itis nota 
little curious and remarkable, that 
the holy thorn shewed no more virtue 
than any other thorn, except in the 
monastery of Port-Royal ; an acknow- 
ledgment calculated to excite a 
shrewd suspicion in the mind of a 
heretic, that neither that, nor all the 
large collection in M. de la Poterie’s 
museum of reliques, were endowed 
with any inherent miracle-working 
power; but that their energy, like 
that of a logical proposition, was de- 
pendant on the state ofthe recipient. 
That the Jansenists were consoled 
under their afflictions, and confirmed 
in their opinions, by the cure of 
Mile. Pericr ; and that the birth of a 
chiid with a gclden tooth* afforded 
great comfort and edification to Ger- 
many, when groaning under the 
ravages of the Turks, may serve to 
admonish us of the facility with which 
a credulous and depressed mind will 
have recourse to the most dubious 
methods of relicf; it will eagerly 
gerasp at circumstances the most un- 
substantial and attenuated, and will 
rest satisfied with conclusions as 
little connected with their premises, 
as the chimeras of a disordered im- 
agination with the truth and reality of 
nature. 

There can be no doubt that M. 
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Pascal gave fuil credit to the facts 
recorded by Mlle. Perier his sister, 
and that he was satisfied with the 
correctnessof the inferences deducea 
from that representation, But when 
it is remembered that M. Pascal was 
born and educated in the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church; that 
he regarded a blind and implicit 
dclevenie to all the tenets of that 
churchas an indispensable duty ; that 
he was warmly attached to Port- 
Royal, and the cause of Jansenism, 
the very existence of which was ¢n- 
dangered by the unjust and furious 
persecutions of the Jesuits ; ouremo- 
tions of surprise will be moderated, 
and we shall be in acapacity of rg 
standing, how his reason might be 
obscured, and his judgment hiesued. 
after a mode that could scarcely have 
taken place on any other subject. No 
nan, however wise and good, is so 
far elevated above the frailty and in- 
Sirmity of his nature, as to be wholly 
exempted from the occasional intru- 
sions of folly, and the incursions of 
prejudice or passion; the most capi- 
cious mind has its boundaries; the 
mostcorrect,its inadvertences; andthe 
most upright its aberrations : a state 
and condition of being, which obliges 
us to the observance of condour and 
forbearance towards others, and en- 
forces the duties of consideration, 
vigilance, and humility on ourselves. * 


(Yo be continued.) 


* In the vear 1554, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, having cour:enanced the visions, 
revelations and “prophecies of Elizabeth 
Barton, commonly called the Maid of Kent, 
incurred the displeasure of Henry the 

Eighth, and was sharply rebuked by Crom- 
well, then Secretary of State, in a long 
letter addressed to that prelate. The fol- 
lowing passage in it Is not | inapplicable to 
the foregoing narrative ‘ And here f 
appeal to your conscience, and instantly 
desire you to answer, whether if she had 
shewed you as many revelations for the 
confirmation of the king’ S grace’s marriage, 
which he now enjoy eth, as She did to the 
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Luke il. 27, 28,—-.dnd it came to pass 
as he sfiake these things, a certain 
woman of the company lifted uf her 
voice and said unto kim, Blessed is 
the womb that bare thee, and the 
frafis which thou hast sucked. But 
he said, Yea rather blessed are they 
which hear the word of God and 
Keeprit. 

In addition to many other proofs 

which might be adduced of the effect 

of our Lord’s discourses upon simple 
and candid minds, the words of the 
text present us with a remarkable 
instance ; a charge having been made 
against him that he cast out devils, by 
Beeizebub the prince of the devils, he 
replied by an appeal to the plain sense 
of those who beard him. A woman 
in the crowd was powerfully impres- 
sed by the wisdom of his reply ; and 
unable to restrain her feelings, she 
broke forth into the exclamation, 
an exclamation most natural to her 
sex, which is contained in the text, 

As if she had said, “ Happy is the 

mother of such ason! How delight- 

ful must she find it to witness in him 
the result of her care and affection! 

Ilow pleasant the intercourse when, 

far remote from the observation of the 

world, she listens to wisdom like his! 

How grateful to her heart to look on 

the multitudes pressing around him 

and deriving such instruction from 
one whose childbood she hed herself 
protected, and whose tender mind she 
had laboured toform. Ifthe welfare 
and character of the child be the 
first and dearest wish of the parent, 


contrary, ye would have given as much 
credence to her, as the same done, and 
would have let the trial of her and her reve- 
lations to overpass those many years, where 
ye dwelt not from her but twenty miles, in 
the same shire, where her trances, and dif- 
figurings, and prophecies in her trances, 
were surmised and reported.” Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation. Vol. 1. B. iv 
p. 117. Records. 
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what blessedness can be equal to 
hers, Who can trace In that counte- 
nance the reflection of her own, aud 
while dwelling on the stores of that 
heavenly mind, can say, ‘ This is my 
Son {'? But Jesus said, Yea rather 
blessed are they that hear the werd of 
God and keep it.”” He turns the cir- 
cumstance to the spiritual advantage 
of those who were present, and re- 
minds them of blessings more valua- 
ble and of privileges more exalted;— 
of blessings and privileges derived 
from no earthly relation, and confined 
to no favoured individual; which 
will continue when all the bonds of 
nature shail be dissolved, and when 
all the tender names that now awaken 
our sympathies shall be forgotten ; 
and which, both in this world and the 
next, shall be the portion of all who 
heat the word of God and keep it. 

For the better illustration of this 
subject, | propose to consider, first, 
the characters described; and, second, 
their blessedness. 

I. The characters: “ They hear 
the word of God and keepit.” It 
is of importance that we should attend 
to both parts of the description. 

|, There are persons to be found, 
even in countries most highly favour- 
edas to religious instruction, who 
refuse to hear the word of God, who 
go not at all to aplace of worship, or 
who go carelessly and irregularly, 
preferring other employments to this, 
and profaning the Sabbath for worid- 
ly purposes when God demands it for 
himself and for the soul. Toall such 
the text does not apply. It is essen- 
tial that we should not merely hear 
the word of God, but hear it with a 
conviction, that it is the word of God. 
We are to consider it as a message 
from Heaven; to remember the 
authority from which it proceeds, and 
the sanction which it bears. We 
listen to intelligence on other sub- 
jects as matter of curiosity or useful 
intormation. But the word of God is 
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connected with interests of incalcula- 
ble moment; and whether we con- 
sider its Author, the manner of its 
promulgation, or its end, whenever 
we heard it, it should command every 
faculty of our minds. It is a beauti- 
ful picture which has been given us 
of the simple Christians in the East 
by Dr. Bucianan:—When one of 
the preachers cited a passage from 
the Scripture, he desired a lower 
minister to read it, while he himself, 
and doubtless his audience too, 
listened to itasto a record. They 
heard it not as the word of man, but 
as it isin truth the word of God: as 
instruction from Heaven intended for 
themselves, to be applied to their 
consciences, and to regulate their 
lives. 

2. For it is not sufficient that we 
hear the word of God: * Blessed are 
they that hear the word and keep it.” 
Two things seem implied in keeping 
the word of God: that we believe, 
and that we obey it. It may seem 
almost unnecessary In a Chris- 
tian family to dwel} on the necessity 
of believing it. ‘For are we not all 
believers ? Is there one among us who 
doubts its truth or denies its obliga- 
tion ? But though it is probable none 
may be found generally to question 
its truth or deny its obligation, yet 
we should do well to inquire whether 
there be not still within us an evil 
heart of unbelief, which leads us to 
refuse to apply to ourselves many 
warnings which we should not dare 
to expunge from the sacred book. 
It is impossible we should keep the 
word of God, if we do not receive it 
simply as it is delivered, with the 
temper of submission and with the 
teachableness of faith. It is an awful 
and most dangerous. practice, by 
weakening the force of scriptural 
declarations, to lower the standard of 
truth. Let us learn to receive the 
truth in the love of it. If we believe 


that the sacred writers were directed 
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by the spirit of God, let our conduct 
be consistent with this persuasion, 
Whatever is thus revealed, whether 
we comprehend it or not, (and how 
litle can we comprehend !) let us 
receive with faith, and keep con- 
stantly in our minds, under the firm 
conviction that since thus it is writ. 
ten, thus also it must ée. 

But we must notonly believe but 
obey the wordof God. Viewing life 
as a journey, and man as a pilgriin 
who has to pursue his way, through 
this wilderness of trouble and sorrow, 
to a distant home, then the word of 
God may be regarded as a lamp to his 
feet and a light to his path. If he 
determine to walk by some other 
rule, and to desert the road which is 
thus enlightened by the rays of 
Heaven, he wanders without a guide, 
and destruction is before him. 

Itisa very common error with men 
of worldly dispositions, to aim at re- 
conciling the strict precepts of the 
Divine law, with the pursuits to 
which present objects invite them. 
But it is plain from the doctrine of 
Christ and his Apostles, that those 
who would live according to the spirit 
of the Divine commandments must, 
under all circumstances and in every 
situation, determine to obey God 
ratherthan man. The question which 
such a person will put to himself, as 
well on common occasions as In Cases 
of difficulty, will be, ** What is the 
will of God ?” * Tome,” he will sav, 
“it can be an object of bo concern 
what opinion may be entertained of me 
by creatures frail and ignorant as 
myself, if I have the testimony that 
I please God. In the keeping of his 
judgments there is great reward, and 
whatever be the present sacrifice, as 
the world may esteem it, I know 
the way that leads to everlasting bless- 
edness, andin this way will [ walk.” 
Let us notdecetve ourselves. If we 
profess to follow the example of 
Christ, we must be animated by his 
Spirit. [fit was his meat to do the 
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will of him that sent him, it must be 
the one great object for which we 
live to doall tothe glory of Gog 

But a duty thus strict in its nature 
and extensive in its demands needs 
some strong motive to lead us to the 
discharge of it. Let us then pr'oe 
cced, 

Il. ‘lo consider the blessedness of 
those who hear the word of God and 
keep it. 

In examining this part of the sub. 
ject, itis proper to recollect, that 
the view we have to take of it, is 
somewhat limited. Although the 
text undoubtedly refers to the abso. 
lute blessedness which belongs to 
those that hear and obey. Yet it igs 
In this place chiefly to be considered 
inthe wayof comparison. They are 
more blessed than tie mother of Jesus 
was, simply in the character of his 
mother. Many reasons might be 
advanced for this assertion. I shal! 
confine myself to three. 

1. The relation of the Christian 
to his Saviour is a more znéimate re- 
lation. 

It will readily be admitted, that 
few bonds are more powerful than 
those which unite a mother and her 
child; and there is no reason to sup: 
pose that Mary was wanting in any 
of those feelings of affection which 
are usually implanted in the heart of 
aparent. Tor thirty years from the 
time of his birth to the beginning of 
his public ministry, our Lord appears 
to have been under Joseph’s rool. 
During that period, his mother had 
continual opportunities of inter: 
course ; and the extraordinary events 
which had accompanied his entrance 
into the worid, and the remarkable 
occurrences of his youth, treasured 
up, as they were, in the memory of 
his mother, would excite her particu- 
lar observation, and lead to frequent 
inquiry. It appears also, that his 
mother was sometimes at least 


among those who attended on his 
sne 


public ministry, and certainly 
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had the means of conversing with 
him on many occasions. Of the re- 
spect and affection which he shewed 
~o her, we have a striking proof even 
in the extremity of his suffering. 
» When he saw her standing by the 
cross, and the disciple whom he loved, 
he saith unto his mother, Woman, 


behold thy son ' Then saith he to the 


disciple, Behold thy mother! And 


from that hour that disciple took her 


upto his own home.”’ 

But however powerful might be 
her affection, and however {frequent 
their intercourse, it was of the same 
yature with that which belongs ina 
degree to every other parent. As 
the mother of Christ, she must be 
considered under the same circum- 
stances which that relation usually 
Far different is the union 
which exists between the disciple 
and his Lord. The Apostle speaks 
of Christian Converts not merely as 
companions or followers of Christ, but 
as partakers of the same nature. The 
intercourse which it is their privi- 
lege to maintain, is not limited to 
lines and seasons. Tic that keepeth 


the word of God has the privilege of 


approaching him on all occasions. 
“He that hath my commandments, 
aud keepeth them, he it is that lov- 
eth me. And he that loveth me, shall 


be loved of my Father, and I will- 


love him, and wiil manifest myself 
unto him.’ ‘To his mother he was 
manifested in the form of man; he 
appeared in the likeness of flesh. To 
the believer he wiil manifest himsell 
in the riches of his love and the com- 
munications of his grace. * And my 
rather will love him, avd we will 
come unto him, and make our abode 
With him.’? What an intimate union 
do these words imply! This disco- 
very of the wonders of Divine grace, 
partial as it must be, is made to the 
Christian alone,—to him whose heart 
is warmed by the flame of Divine love, 
and whose mind is enlarged to under- 
Stand the revelation of God. Many 
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things arise to separate a mother 
from her son; but what can separate 
the disciple from his Lord? “ We 
will come unto him,’’ saith Christ, 
‘and make our abode with him.” It 
is not a transient visit, or an occa- 
sional meeting. As Enoch walked 
with God, so will the believer have 
the privilege of living habitually in 
his Saviour’s presence. 

2. The relation of the Christian to 
his Saviour is a more dignified rela- 
tion.—It is in no way Connected with 
the dust and ashes of mortality, but 
derives its value from a high and 
spiritual communion. The Son of 
God does not merely take up his 
«odode with his people, but his Spirit 
is within them. ‘+ He that is joined 
to the Lord is one spirit.”” And so 
essential is this sacred and mysterious 
union to the very character of the 
Christian, that if it do not exist be. 
tween ourselves and our Saviour, we 
are reprobates,—that is, disapproved 
of God, and in the condition of out. 
casts. “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
No dignity of relation in this world 
can be compared with that enjoyed 
by the believer. It unites him in 
some measure to the Godhead. It 
gives him to partake of that high na- 
ture and those glorious perfections 

hich belong to the Father and the 
Tes. lor what is the meaning of 
that solemn address, * I pray also for 
them which shall believe on me, that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and Iin thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” If the dis- 
tinction to be conferred on many by 
the birth of Jesus were a matter of 
such congratulation, that Elizabeth 
cried with a loud voice, ‘* Blessed 
art thou among women ;” if Mary 
herself could exultingly say, ‘* My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Sa- 
viour;’’ how much more suitable te 
those that hear the word of God and 
keep it, are the sentiments of grati- 
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tude and praise ! How much rather 
have they been magnified by him that 
is mighty! How much greater are 
their privileges! how much higher 
their blessedness ! For we remark, 

3. That this is amore fermanent 
relation. 

In speaking of the connection sub- 
sisting among those who are shortly 
to be laid in the tomb, we know that 
a few years must bring it to a close. 
All the hopes and fears, the joys and 
sorrows and affections which gave 
impulse and energy to the living 
frame will speediiy be buried in the 
grave. And whatever be the state 
of the unseen world, and whatever 


the relation which the members of 


the same family may bear to each 
other in the mansions of light, it 1s 
plain that we shall be carried to ano- 
ther stage of being, to a kingdom 
which is governed by different laws, 
and where the glorificd spirits will 
be as the angels of God. Whatever 


honour or happiness the mother of 


Christ might in that relation derive 
from the fame and wisdom of her 
Son, must end with the breath of life. 


But with them that obey the word of 


God, the relation which has begun 
on earth will continue in heaven. As 
it was the promise of Jesus that he 
would take up his abode with them 
here, so also did he assure them of 
his presence hereafter. ** In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions. I 
ro to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am_ there 
ye may be also.’ The destruction 
which shall be felt through the whole 
circle of created things will be the 
signal of an eternal and more perfect 
union with their Saviour. “ When 
he shall appear, they shall be like 
him, for they shall see him as he is ;” 
they will be “caught up to meet him 
in the air, and be for ever with the 
Lord.’’ 

Then, indeed, will he manifest 
himse!f unto them in all the elory of 


his perfections: then will their rela. 
tion to him be fully acknowledeged, 
They will be welcomed as hale of 
God and joint heirs with Christ. 
They will be placed upon a throne, 
and adorned with a crown of elory, 
‘which the Lord, the Righteous 
Judge, shail give them in that day” 
If we would see the full force of that 
declaration, * Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and 
keep 1,” iet us endeavour to antici. 
pate the visions of the holy city. Le 
us withdraw our cyes from this chec. 
quered scene of conflict and hope and 
anxiety; and let us wolk in the streets 
of that land where the throne of God 
and of the Lamb will be found. And 
his servants shall serve him, and 
“they shall sce his face, and his name 
shall be written on their foreheads, 
and there shall be no uight there, and 
they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light, and they shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 

In improving what has been said, 
I would address myself—tst, To 
those who lay undue stress on the 
outward privileges of religion. No 
error 1s more common than this, and 
none more fatal. We doubt not that 
the mother of our Lord will be joined 
with the company of his saints in the 
world of glory: but her salvation 
must be derived from that same faith 
in the Son of God which avails to the 
salvation of all men. From the mere 
circumstance of her earthly relation 
to tne Saviour of sinners, she could 
urge no Claim to the kingdom of hea- 
ven. On what ground, then, do we 
place the interests of eternity ? If we 
are furnished with no better plea than 
that we were born in a Christian 
country, have been admitted into an 
outward relation to Christ, and are 
called by his name, it is a plea which 
the text condemns. It was doubt 
less a great honour to be called the 
mother of Jesus: itis a privilege to 
be born in a Jend where his worship 
is established, to be baptized in his 
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name, and to be enrolled ameng his 
people : itis a blessing to hear the 
word of God, and to attend the servi- 
ees of his house : yet without the in- 
fuence of religion in the heart, wha 
will be the gain? Rather blessed are 
chey that hear the word of God and 
keep it; Who reject every idea - de. 
pendence on themselves, and who 
Kk -now that, in order to keep the com- 
mandments, they must obtain that 
‘ith without which it is impossible 
ty please God; they must be direct- 
cd by that wisdom which cometh 
from above, and be supported by that 
grace which can alone enable them 
to think a good thought, and to speak 
a good word. 

Yo those that are Christians not 
inname only, butin deed and in truth, 
the words before usoffer a strong ar- 
vument for courage and persever- 
ance=—=Lhe voice which has pro- 
nounced a blessing upon obedience, 
is the voice of Christ. The flock has 
been blessed by the Great Shepherd 
himsel, by him who Is able to save 
to the uttermost. Ifit be true, then, 
that though heaven and carth pass 
away, his words shall not pass away, 
what has Ae to fear who is striving 
through Divine grace to keep the 
commandments of his God? Difficul- 
les Will certainly arise, and courage 
will be wanting to overcome them ; 
but the man who looks to Jesus, will 
press forward with the ceclaration 
“Fie hath blessed me; yea, and I 
shall be blessed.’? Ii his heart be 
disquieted, and distress and anguish 
come upon tim, ie will remember 
and confide in his Saviour’s promise. 
Affliction and pain may indeed shake 
this taber nacle of clay, a 
will come when all carthly consola- 
‘ons must utterly fail; but “1 
know,”? he will say, “whom I have 
OC ieved, and J am persuaded he is 


able to keep that which I have com. 


initted unto him against that day. In 
che seasons of my prosperity he shall 


delive Gr me; and when the hour o!} 
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death is at hand, this still shall be the 
subject of my joy, § He hath blessed 
me; yea, and [ shall be blessed.’ ” 


EXAMINATION OF DR. MA RSH’S VIEW 
OF JUSTIFICATION. 


(Contin ied from I. 504 


} procreD now to consider what 
is the radical source and or!yin of the 
miany errors, ‘inconsistencies, and 
contradictions,’ which have of late 
years so much clouded and at erted 
the doctrine of justification by faith 
only; that doctrine which, as Dr. 
Marsh i. nas is asserted by the 
Church of England in) such plain 
and pani terms ; that doctrine 
which is, according to Luther, the 
characteristic decisive mark of a 
standing or falling church. 

The source appears to me to be 
this :—Both Dr. Marsh and his Ro- 
man Catholic opponents entertain an 
incomplete idea of the nature and im- 
portance of justification, and scem to 
consider itas a transaction to be scen 
aud judged of by men. For even 
Dr. Marsh thinks it utterly una- 
vailable unto salvation, until the faith 
by which we have been permitted to 
obtain it, produce works positively 
good. Whereas it is really a trans- 
action only between each individual 
soul and its God. !tndeed, ac the Ho- 
mily says—** To justify is the office 
of God only, applied to us. by faith, 
which is also his gilt.””) It is the 
work of God, through the appointed, 
yet willing, sacrifice of his only be- 
rotten and beloved Son—a work, the 
benefits of which are truly offered to 
all, and accepted by every soul that 
is saved. ‘The act of acceptance is 
denominated faith ; and respecting 
the nature of that act, though we 
must evidence its reality before men 
by our practice, yet our appeal for its 

examination, judgement, and approval, 
pie be to God, and to God alone. 
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From Dr. Marsh’s idea of justifica- 
tion must naturally result a lower 
view of the instrument by which itis 
accomplished; and he ts hence led 
to content himself with the suppos!- 
tion, that just7/ying may not, and even 
cannot, be lively fuith. Whereas in 
the view I have now described, we 
can Conceive it to be nothing less ; 
and vitality must be its essential, in- 
dispensable property. 

It is surely derogatory to the om- 
hiscience and holiness ot God, to 
suppose that he can approve any act, 
and permit it to be the instrument of 
obtaining such an invaluable blessing, 
unless it be indeed an act of the heart, 
as well as of the understanding—un- 
less it be Zwve/y,—2. e. founded in, and 
accompanied by, all the holy disposi- 
tions, however as yet immature, 
which would prompt, whenever op- 
portunity offered, toevery good work, 
every branch of duty ; to every gra- 
slous thought, that might sanctify the 
inner, and every virtuous deed that 
might adorn the outward, man. 

In their judgment of outward 
works, men may often be mistaken. 
In His judgment of faith,God cannot 
err, and, we may venture to Say, Can- 
hot approve, unless it be the dictate 
of a soul possessing at the time sufh- 
cient marks of spiritual d/fe—humi- 
lity, contrition, hatred of sin, love of 
iod, and desire to walk in all his 
ways. 

These qualities proceed from, and 
complete a true and Jively faith; and 
upon a soul endowed from above with 
such a principle, and made capable 
of appreciating, receiving, and apply- 
ing the gift to profitable purposes, 
God vouchsafes for his Son’s sake to 
bestow by that very faith, as its in- 
strument, his choicest boon, justifica- 
tion. ‘he soul ts by this inean de- 
livered from the guilt of all its past 
sins, * justified from those thingsltrom 
which it could not be justified by the 
law” of works, It is admitted to the 


privileges of adoption and free inter- 
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course with its “reconciled Father 
in Christ Jesus:” it gains a cove- 
nanted title to those assistances, to 
those perpetual supplies, to that daily 
renewal of the Holy Spirit, which wil} 
enable it to produce all the fruits of 
the Spirit in their due season. 

The evidences of this state to the 
individual who is justified, and its 
certain or uncertain permanence are 
questions which do not necessarily 
belong to the subject under conside- 
ration. 

The nature of the instrument of 
justification was the original object 
of discussion, and this we have argued 
(we hope successfully) to be of ne- 
cessity fively ; because justification 
is the work and office of God, and 
therefore the faith by which it is al- 
lowed to be accepted, or obtained, 
must be approved by God, the Au- 
thor and the Giver, who is a Spirit, 
and cannot be satisfied with any thing 
short of spirit and of fe. And this 
truth again we have argued (we trust 
with equal success) to have seen mis- 
understood and denied on this very 
account, because the decision upot 
the validity of the work and the na- 
ture of the instrument are referred, 
not to God, but to men, who can cer- 
tainly be convinced by nothing .sre- 
vious to the outward actions. Indeed 
it might fairly be inferred from Dr, 
Marsh’s account, that justification 
was not an invaluable blessing, but 
only a bare admittance to the exter: 
nal privileges of Christianity, of whici 
the worst of men are capable. 

But with the question which has 
thus been answered, a second Is close- 
ly connected—What are the dangers 
likely to arise from such errors ? 

1. Our estimate of faith will be 
lowered.—Divided unnecessarily into 
two distinct branches, it loses 1's 
value, its efficacy, its substance. The 
first branch, justifying faith, being 
deprived of vitality, appears a mere 
barren assent. Andthe second, dively 
faith, as separated from the former; 
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and being regarded therefore merely 
as a motive to outward conduct before 
men, seems to be in great measure 
degraded from its noblest employ- 
ment, the governance of *“*the hidden 
man of the heart,” and to be no lon- 
ver the essence and the mark of a 
spiritual and heavenly frame of soul. 

2, Our estimate of our good works 
will be proportionably raised.—We 
shall be by this error naturally led, 
as we are naturally inclined, to look 
upon them as all in all, and to be 
thorougbly satisfied that, if they be 
right according toour own standard, all 
that preceded them must have lacked 
nothing,and requires no further con- 
sideration. Hence justification is 
made synonymous with infant baptism 
—justilying faith with historical be- 
lief—lively faith with a moral lite— 
and acharacter respectable inthe sight 
and opinion of the world, is deemed 
sufficient evidence that a man is en- 
titled to and possesses ail those high 
and glorious privileges comprehended 
in the terms justified, adofited, sancti- 
fied, renewed in the sprit of the mind, 
rooted in faith, and abundant in love. 
In short, under the influence of these 
errors, our boasted Protestantism 
becomes Popery, under a different 
name, and in another dress ; and those 
who contend the most warmly against 
the Romanist in words, are found, 
perhaps, to accord the most closely 
with him in substance and effect. 

In conclusion, I would ask, What 
isthe surest way to avoid these errors, 
and to attain the only right and safe 
view of this most important subject? 

The only antidote to all these er- 
rors will, we believe, be found, in a 
deeper Insight into our own hearts, 
and a juster estimate of our own State 
before God; In a more serious and 
awful contemplation of His attributes, 
and a more correct notion of the ex- 
tent and the spirituality of As law ; 
in a more thoughtful and heartfelt 
acquaintance with the holy Scriptures 
themselves, and a more impartial and 


is) 


edifying study of the documents 
which represent the doctrines of our 
Church; above all, in a more realiz- 
ing prospect of eternity, and an in- 
creasing endeavour to spiritualize 
theological discussions, and make 
them more suitable and salutary to 
those who must be temples of the 
Holy Ghost, if they wish to be heirs 
of immortality, in whom Christ must 
live now, if they are to live with 
Christ for ever and ever. 

In such a state we should acknow- 
ledge no faith but that which Is true 
and dvecy, known and approved by 
the Searcher of hearts; we should 
be convinced that this alone can be 
the holy hand whici is to lay hold of 
the righteousness of Christ unto our 
justification ; and we should find in 
this view sufficient answer to the 
charges of similarity, either to the 
Romanist or to the Antinomian. 

To the first we should say, Our 
faith is a/one,—z.e. it performs its in- 
strumental office of justifying a/one, 
before it can actually produce those 
works which you assert to be avail- 
ing and essential concomitants in that 
office. 

To the second, we should say, Our 
faith, though in this sense alone, yet 
in another sense has an ample accom- 
paniment: it is ively, being insepa- 
rably united with all graces calculat- 
ed in due season and ofihortunity to 
produce those works which must be 
its evidence to the world and its fruits 
unto everlasting life. 

Our faith is thus without justifying 
works, in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic opinion ; but with works, 
that 1s, with the germ and root of 
them in the heart, in opposition to 
the Antinomian heresy. 

The doctrine of * justification by 
faith only,’ is thus the chief charac- 
teristic of the Via Media Ecclesiz 
Anglicane by which she stands of 
all Protestant churches confessedly 
the first. 

Would to God that we, her chil- 
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dren, and especially her ministers, all 
taught conformably, and lived an- 
swerably to our superior privileges ! 

In such a state, while we think and 
humbly trust that we stand, we should 
take heed lest we fall. Cleaving to 
our principle of true, lively, justify- 
ing faita, we should be ever seeking 
and striving to assure ourselves of its 
existence, and to manifest its firroduc- 
tive nature to the world, by an holy 
life and conversation. Amidst difi- 
culties, trials, and temptations we 
should be consoled and strengthened 
by the lowly hope that “ He who had 
berun a good work in us, would con- 
firm it unto the end.’ In all things 
we should look only for pardon, grace, 
and acceptance, to the object of our 
faith, and the source of our good 
works, even the J.ord Jesus Christ, 
who must be “ made of Giod unto us 
wisdom, rightcousness, sunciilicallony 
and redemption.” 


---~<agee -- 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Obscr ce. 


BernG a warm admirer of the prac- 
tical writings of Baxter, I am pleased 
with the respectful notice which he 
occasionally receives in your Num- 
bers. Wall you again introduce him 
to your readers by giving insertion 
to one or two passages from the ser- 
meu he preached before Charles IL.! 
The whole of this discourse appears 
to be composed in his best style, 
which an excellent judge describes 
as *Serand, Impressive, and persua- 
siye.”? Those who are acquainted 
with the character of the monarch and 
court before whom it was delivered 
will discover also in these extracts 
fqualitics which pervade the whole) 
an intrepid fidelity, and a pointed ap- 
plication to his audnory. The text 
is Heb. i, 1. 

* Will you persuade us that the 
man is gwise, that can climb a hitle 
bieher than bis neighbours, that he 


may have the greater fall? That is 
attended in his way to hell with 
greater pomp and state than others? 
That can sin more syllogistically and 
rhetorically than the vulgar, and more 
prudently and gravely run into dam- 
nation ; and can learnedly defend his 
madness, and prove that he is safe at 
the brink of hell? Would you per- 
suade us that he is wise that contra. 
dicts the God and rule of wisdom, 
and that parts with heaven for a few 
merry hours, and hath not wit to save 
his soul? 

* Can you forget that death is 
ready to undress you, and tell you that 
your sport and mirth is done, and 
that now you have had all that the 
world can do tor those that serve it 
and take it for their portion? Ilow 
quickly can a fever or the choice of 
an hundred messengers of death, be- 
reave vou of all that earth afforded 
you, and turn your swectest pleasure 
into gall, and turn a lord into a lump 
ol clay? Ttas but as a wink, an inch 
ol tume, till you must quit the stage; 
and speak, and breathe, and sec the 
face of man no more! 

“Princes and nobles live not al- 
ways. You are not the rulers of the 
unmovable kingdom; but of a boat 
that is an hasty stream, or a ship un- 
der sail, that will speed both pilot anc 
passengers to the shore. ¢ Dixi, es- 
tis Dii, et morieminiut homines.’ It 
was not the /east or worst of kings, that 
suid, ©] ama stranger upon earth. 
Psalm cxix. 19. *‘Vermis sum, non 
homo,’ ‘Lf am a worm, and no man.’ 
Psalm xxii. 6. You are the greater 
corms, and we the éittle ones; but 
we must all say with Job, chap. xvil- 
18, 14. *The grave is our house, 
and we must make our beds in dark- 
ness: corruption is our father, and 
the worm our mother and sister. 
The inexorable leveller is ready at 
your backs to convince you by irre- 
sistible argument, that ‘dust you are, 
and to dust you shall return.’  /Hea- 
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yen should be as desirable, and hell as 
terrible to you as to others: no man 
will fear you after death: much less 
will Christ be atraid to judge you. 
Luke xix. 27. 

«O use your seeing and foreseeing 
faculties! Be often looking through 
the prospective of the promise and 
live not by semse on present things; 
but live as if you saw the glorious 
things Which you say you do believe. 
That when worldly tides are insig- 
nificant words, and fleshly pleasures 
have an end—and faith and holiness 
will be the marks of honour—and un- 


belicf und ungodliness the badges of 


perpetual shanie—and when you must 
give an account of your stewardship, 
and shall be no longer stewards—you 
may then be brought by fazth unte 
‘ruition, and see with yoy the glorious 
chings thet you now believe. Write 
on vour palaces and goods that sen- 


tence, 2 Peteriii. 11. “Seeing all these 
things shall be dissolved, what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness, 
looking for and hasting to the com- 
ing of the day of God !” 

Though I have here produced the 
closing paragraph, permit me to give 
expression to the {feelings of your de- 
vout readers, by adding from another 
part of the discourse a fine aspiration. 

“Let the Eternal God be the por- 
tion of my soul; let heaven be my 
inheritance and hope ; let Christ be 
my Ilead, and the promise my secu- 
rity; let faith be my wisdom, and love 
be my very beart and will, and pa- 
tient persevering obedience be my 
life; tnen Ican spare the * wisdom 
of the world,’ because I can spare the 
trilles that it seeks, and all that they 
are like to get by it.” 

A CONSTANT READER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Su the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


lv appears to me, that “ A Friend to 
Saieguards,” &c. (No. for June, p. 
67.) has a little forgotten the real 
question at issue, The inquiry is 
uot, whether the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge has the best 
possible safeguards; for the sake of 
argument, this point may be conced- 
ed; but whether we can rely upon 
these safeguards as perfectly ade- 


quate. And without intending any 


(isrespect to your correspondent, I 
‘think that he leaves the question 
pretty much where he found it. 
He.assumes that the members of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge are all friendly to the 
Church. Now in this very assump- 
tion is concealed a fallacy. I will 


' grant that all are friendly to the Es- 


‘ablishment of the Church; but are 
allof them friendly to its Doctrines ? 


This fact must be proved before he 
can fairly contend that the safeguards 
are adequate. If one body of men, 
who support the Society in Bartlett’s 
Buildings hold one set of doctrines, 
and another body of men in the same 
Society hold a different creed, then I 
maintain that his position, is untena- 
ble. You .have not a sufficient secu- 
rity that the Tracts shall be uniform 
in doctrine. 

Permit me then to ask, whether 
there do not exist among the Clergy 
of the Church of England, very dil- 
ferent views of essential and impor- 
tant doctrines ? I appeal to any man, 
who is at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of his own times: and will not 
the Tracts speak the sentiments of 
that party, which happens to be pre- 
dominant ? 

It is asserted, I know, by your cor- 
respondent that he can only perceive 
shades of difference: and he infers 
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that the Tracts will always teach the 
same thing, and always inculcate the 
principles of the Cnurch, 

To settle this point to our mutual 
satisfaction, I will refer to the single 
doctrine of regeneration. The Friend 
to Safeguards, whatever be his vicw 
of the subject, will admit that this is 
a doctrine of radicalimportance. Are 
the Clergy of the Church then agreed 
upon the subject of regeneration ? 

Some of them believe that baptis- 
mal regeneration neccssarily implies 
spiritual regeneration: and that cvery 
person bapuzed is of course regene- 
rate. Some maintain a distinction 
between that regeneration which is 
baptismal, and that which is spiritual ; 
and contend that they do not necessa- 
rily accompany each other. 

The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has been very im- 
partial in the business, and has incul- 
cated cach of the doctrines. 

First. ‘he Society has maintained 
that regeneration is a blessing, for 
which baptized persons may reasona- 
bly pray, and that it is spiritual as 
distinguished from bapusmal. 

In a Tract containing an Alphabe- 
tical Table of the weekly Collects in 
the Book of Common Prayer, reduced 
under proper heads; I read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Regeneration. A Prayer for it. 
Coliect for Christmas Day.’ My 
Copy was published in 1795. 

I find the* same words precisely 
ina Prayer-book issued by that Soci- 
ety in 1812. 

The Collect runs thus :— 

“ Almighty God, who hast given 
us thy only begotten Son to take our 
nature upon him, and as at this time 
to be born of a pure Virgin: Grant 
that we being regenerate and made 
thy children by adoption and grace, 
may daily be renewed by thy Holy 
Spirit through the same our Lerd 


* See aiso Wheetly on the Liturgy; 
Nelson on Fasts and Feasts, 


Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee, and the same Spirit, every 
one God, world without end. Amen.” 

There is likewise in the form of 4 
Tract, a Discourse written by Bishop 
Bradford, “ concerning Baptisma! 
and Spiritual Regeneration,” which 
speaks to this effect : 

‘* I proceed to the next genera! 
head I proposed ; which was, to shew 
that the washing of regeneration may 
be separated from the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ; and that if it be so, the 
end for which it is used, namely, our 
salvation, cannot be obtained, the lat- 
ter being absolutely necessary in or- 
der to our being saved in the com- 
plete sense of that word. 

“It is the way of the Scriptures 
to speak to and of the visible mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, under 
such appellations and expressions as 
may seem at first hearing to imply 
that they are all of them truly righ- 
teous and holy persons. Thus the 
Apostles style those to whom they 
write in general, saints ; speak of 
them as ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
chosen of God, buried with Christ in 
baptism, risen again with him from 
the dead, sitting with him in heavenly 
places ;? and particularly St. Paul in 
my text says, ‘they were saved by 
the washing of regeneration,’ &c. 
The reason of which is, that they 
were visibly by obligation and by pro- 
fession all this; which was thus re- 
presented to them, the more effectu- 
ally to stir them up and engage them 
to live according to their profession 
and obligation. But yet itis too evi 
dent from divers passages in their 
writings, and experience has con 
firmed to us the same thing, that 
both in their times and ever since, 
there have been many who have en- 
joyed the washing of regeneration, 
whose tempers and manners have de- 
monstrated that they were not also re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost. Simon Ma- 
gus was a notorious instance to this 
purpose, who, though the text tells us 
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chat he believed and was baptized, yet 
was soon after told by St. Peter, 
that¢ he bad neither part nor lot In 
that matter,’ (namely, the gift of the 
ifoly Ghost) forasmuch as * his heart 
was not right in the sight of God ;’ 
and that he perceived that * he was 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity.’ Acts vill. 13, 21, 23. 
I take it for granted, that I need not 
insist upon any proof of this matter ; 
but only farther observe, that da/tis- 
mal regeneration, when separated from 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, must 
necessarily be ineffectual to the sal- 
yation of men’s souls. St. Paul in 
my text joins them together, as con- 
curring in the work of our salvation ; 
and our Saviour, in the place before 
cited, makes the being born of the 
Shirit, as well as ofwater, necessary 
10 the entering into the kingdom of God. 
Si. Peter, in like manner, where he 
mentions dupitism as saving us, adds, 
‘o prevent all mistake, ‘not the put- 
iing away the filth of the flesh,’ 
(not that merely) ‘but the answer of 
a good conscience towards God;’ 1 
Pet. ili. 21; that also is necessary to 
salvation; namely, when the baptized 
person's heart, anu consequently his 
life, agree with his profession and 
obligation, What St. Paul says of 
the Jews may be repeated with re- 
spect to Christians also, with a little 
variation of the words; He zs not a 
Christian, qwhich is one outwardly ; 
neither ig that regeneration, (namely, 
such as will be effectual to salvation) 
which ts outward in the flesh, but he ts 
¢ Christian, which ts one inwardly ; 


F and regeneration 7s that of the heart, 


in the spirit, and not in the letter; 


| whose praise is not of men, but of God. 
: Rom, ii. 28, 29. Many of those, who 


were not only baptized in the name 
of Christ, but also received excellent 
gilts from him, and by virtue thereof 


| hrofthested, and had done many won- 


derful works in his name, yet, as him- 
self declares, will be rejected by him 


at the last day, for having been work- 
ers of iniquity. Matt. vii. 22, 23. 

** Nor can it be otherwise conceiv- 
ed, that God should accept of men 
only upon account of their having 
complied with some external and 
ritual institutions, whilst they had no 
regard to the design of them. The 
institutions of Christ do not work like 
charms: but being appointed to be 
used by reasonable creatures, there is 
a disposition of mind in the person 
using them, necessary to the render- 
ing them effectual.” 

“ Whereas it is to be feared, nay, it 
is evident, that many who have had the 
washing of regencration, are not yet 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, of which 
their tempers and their practices are 
a manifest proof; the present inquiry 
is, how such persons may attain this 
inward renovation. The answer to 
which is plain: they can be direct- 
ed to no other method than that 
which the Gospel of our Saviour 
hath marked out; namely, to make 
a faithful and diligent use of all the 
other mexns of grace and salvation in- 
stituted by our Lord and his Apostles. 
Let them seriously study the Divine 
oracles, those sacred books which are 
left as records by the Spirit of God, 
for the opening men’s eyes, and the 
awakening their minds; in the use 
of which they may hope to feel the 
power and efficacy of the same Spirit. 
Let them earnestly and’ frequently 
pray to God, that he would please to 
bestow his Holy Spirit upon them.” 

Iiow zealous was the Society at that 
time fora spiritual as well as baptis- 
mal regeneration! How strongly did 
they press the necessity of it; and 
what excellent rules did they furnish 
for the attainment of it! 

Secondly. The Society has main- 
tained, that regencration is a blessing, 
for which it would be absurd, that 
baptized persons should pray, since 
we were all assuredly regencrated in 
baptism, 
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As your correspondent is a mem- 
ber of the Society, he has of course 
received, together with his last re- 
port, “two Tracts intended to convey 
correct Notions of Regeneration and 
Conversion.” ‘The date of them ts 
1815. They present us, therefore, 
with the latest creed of the Society ; 
the creed which, in all likelihood, is 
acknowledged at present. 

In these Tracts it Is distinctly af- 
firmed, as the doctrine of the Church 
of England, that all persons to whom 
baptism is rightly administered are 
regenerated by God’s Holy Spirit, 
whether afterwards they iead a Chris- 
tian life, or forfeit, by their future 
conduct, the privileges of their new 
birth: that the outward washing of 
baptism is attended by the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit; and that we are 
born of water and of the Spirit when 
we are baptized: that Bishop Hop- 
kins was under some confusion when 
he contended for another regencra- 
tion independent of the washing by 
water :* that as there is but one bap- 


* ‘The work of Bishop Hopkins to which 
Mr. Mant refers, is that entitled the Doc- 
trine of the I'wo Sacraments, contained in 
the second volume of the edition of that 
prelate’s writings, edited by the Rey. Jo- 
siah Pratt. The Bishop’s reasoning is to 
this effect :— 


‘‘ There is an external, relative, or eccle- 
siastical sanctification, which is nothing else 
but the devoting or giving up of a thing or 
person unto God, by those who have power 
so to do. 


“ There is an internal, rcal, and spiritual 
sanctification; and in this sense a man is 
said to be sanctified when the Holy Ghost 
doth infuse into his soul the habits of Di- 
vine grace, and maketh him partaker of the 
Divine nature, whereby he is inwardly 
qualified to glorify God in a holy life. The 
meanest capacity,” he adds, may, from what 
had been said, ** well apprehend the diffe- 
rence between these two kinds of sanctifi- 
zation.” p. 418. 


In conformity with this distinction, the 
Bishop proceeds to argue, that “ baptism 
is the immediate means of our external and 
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tism, so there is but one revenera- 
tion in the world: and as we czaniio; 
be baptized again, so cannot we Le g 
second time regenerated, or a second 
time born again: that the Church 
uniformly teaches us to look back 
upon regeneration as a thing which 
is past:—Aas never bid us desire and 
frray for tt as a thing necessary ; has 
never warned us to expect it as a 
thing expedient; has never led ys 
to regard it as a thing possible. That 
With respect to the Collect for Christ. 
mas day, “the petition is exclusively 
for daily renovation ; the notice of our 
regeneration, and of our adoption as 
the children of God is retrospective, 
and is the acknowledgment of a 
blessing once conferred and not to be 
repeated.” 

I do not mean to give an opinion 
upon the subject, I write with ano. 
ther view ; but whatever be the sense 
of the Collect, was the interpre. 
tation now given admitted in 1795 
and 1612, at Bartlett’s Buildings? 


relative sanctification unto God. But still 
it must be remembered that this sanctifica. 
tion, regeneration, and adoption conferred 
upon us at our admission into the visible 
church is external and ecclesiastical.” p. 
423. 


His next position is, that “ baptism is 
not so the means of an internal and rea 
sanctification, as if all to whom it is adm. 
nistered were thereby spiritually renewed 
and made partakers of the Holy Ghost 
his saving graces.” And this point he ar: 
gues both as it respects adult persons and 
infants ; concluding that it is ** unsoune 
doctrine to affirm that baptism doth confer 
real sanctification upon all infants, as well 
as upon some adult persons who are mate 
partakers of it ;” ‘the baptismal regener 
tion of infants being external and eccles! 
astical,” and not “ a real and internal rege: 
neration.” p. 425. 


His remaining positions are, that bap: 
tism is not so the means of sanctification, 
as if none could be internally and really 
sanctified, who are necessarily deprived 0! 
that holy ordinance,” but that ‘it is a 
ordinary means appointed by Christ {ot 
the real and effectual sanctification of b's 
Church.” pp. 426, 427. 
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i815. | Mr. Norris and 


When the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge published, in 
their Tracts and Prayer-books, the 
words ** Regeneration. A Prayer for 
it,” did they mean us to pray for re- 
rrospective regeneration ? No: their 
tract of Bishop Bradford proves the 
contrary ; and the contrary is obvious 
from the Table of Collects. {t runs 
thus : 

«Providence. Prayers for Protec- 
tion by God’s Providence. Collects 
for the second, third, fourth, and 
twentieth Sundays after Trinity. 

“Purity. A Prayer for Purity of 
Heart. Collect for the Purification. 

“Regeneration. A Prayer for it. 
Collect for Christmas day. 

“Religion. A Prayer that we may 
be truly religious. Collect for the 
seventh Sunday after Trinity.” 

Read these Collects, sir, and judge 
of their object. The Society could 
never be so absurd as to bid us pray 
for retrospective providence (retros- 
nective foresight,) retrospective puri- 
ty, or retrospective religion: why 
then fer retrospective regeneration ? 

And not only do the Society now 
disavow their former opinions, but 
they are exceedingly displeased with 
those persons who, adhering to their 
own ancient expositions, hold a spiri- 
tual regeneration independent of the 
baptismal, 

“Inthe very bosom ofthe Church, ” 
says the Tract, expressive of their la- 
test opinions, “there are men, who 
have pledged themselves most so- 
lemnly to the support of her dvc- 
trines, andwhoarrogate to themselves 
the distinction of being her only faith- 
ful sons ; whose preaching neverthe- 
less is in irreconcileable opposition 
to her unequivocal and numerous 
declarations on this important article 
ofher creed. Regeneration is, as it 
were, inscribed on their banners, and 
is one of the watchwords of their sect : 
regeneration, not the fruit of Christ’s 
holy ordinance of baptism, but the 

Christ. Obsery. No. 165. 
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effect of their declamation ; not the 
blessing ofasoul peacefully devoted to 
Christ’s service, but the mark of one 
zealous in the cause of their party.” 

I will not trespass further upon your 
patience than to state my conclusion. 

I infer from these premises, not 
that Tract Societies are bad, nor 
that the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge is destitute of safe- 
euards, but simply that these safe- 
guards are inadequate. A _ subscri- 
ber to the Prayer-book and Homily 
Society can disseminate nothing but 
the doctrines of the Church, for he 
has nothing bot her acknowledged 
formularies. Asa member of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, he sanctions and propa- 
gates in 1795 or 1812, as principles 
of the Church of England, what he 
condemns and stigmatizes in 1815 
as heresy or enthusiasm. 


Iam, &e. X. 


Yo the Evitor of the Christian Observer. 
THE Rev. Mr. Norris, of Hackney, 
in his overweening zead to throw dis- 
credit upon the Bible Society, affirms 
that persons who are unwilling to 
subscribe are invited merely to lend 
the sanction of their names to that 
instituuion, in the hope they may 
serve as decoy birds : and in proof of 
this somewhat-hazardous assertion, 
he further declares, that there are 
several vice-presidents of auxiliary 
societies who do not appear in the 
subscrifiiion lists. It 1s curious to 
observe, sir, how very closely the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge has thought it expedient 
to imitate the Bible Society, not only 
in things which it read/y has done, but 
in those which itis said to have done. 
In the last Report of the former socie- 
ty, you will find among those, who by 
a singular misnomer are culled sub- 
scribers, several names to which no 
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subscription is annexed ; and these 
too are persons of consequence, per- 
sons, whose sanction it is important 
to obtain, even if they should only be 
considered as decoy birds. Among 
them I observe one duke, one earl, 
three viscounts, one baron, and two 
countesses ; all admitted in the year 
1814, 
Iam, sir, yours, Xc. 
Joun BARTLETY, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Own the invitation of your correspon- 
dent THroGnis, who writes in the 
Observer for January, I beg to trou- 
ble you with a few ideas on the im- 
provement of those our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures denominated Gyp- 
sles, 

I believe it may be safely asserted, 
that no system short of absolute com- 
pulsion will be sufficiently operative 
upon those Gypsies who have arrived 
at mature age, to Change their mode 
of life for one of sobriety, cleanliness, 
and regularity. It 1s not from sheer 
necessity that these singular beings 
are the inhabitants of hedge-bottoms 
and miserable tents: there isacharm 
for them in a life of vagrancy and 
uncertainty, not to be extinyuished 
by any prospects which civilized life 
can hoid out. I fear, therefore, that 
any aticinpts to correct the habits of 
up-grown Gypsies, will be very un- 
successful; but this does not in any 
way appiy to the unformed minds and 
manners of their offspring. 

1 wouid suggest, theretore, that an 
institution be formed, to receive un- 
der its roof the infant children found 
in gypsy companies ; to feed, clothe, 
lodge, educate, and as completely 
to superintend them as is done by 
the children of the Foundiing and 
raany other of the excellent institu- 
tions which exist in this favoured 
land. If this institution were exten- 


sive enough, it might embrace all the 
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children which shall from any given 
period be born among the Gypsies 
in England ; but as I have no means 
of ascertaining their number, and 
their rate of increase, I cannot state 
what would be necessary for the sup- 
port of such an establishment. I am 
also presuming that no greater objec- 
tion would exist among the parents, 
against the adoption of their children, 
than would exist among the labour- 
ing Classes, who are in general glad 
to embrace offers of admission into 
respectabie institutions. 

The plan I here suggest, even if 
it extended to none but infants, would 
in a few years abolish the whole fra. 
ternity, by enlisting its members into 
the valuable ranks of society. And 
even should means not be found to 
embrace the design in its full scope, 
yet upon a smaller scale it must have 
the same effect in the end, provided 
Gypsies are not in the habit of gain- 
ing an increase from the lower classes 
in this kingdom, which I presume is 
not much, if at all, the case. How- 
ever, if we cannot do all we wish, and 
as soon as we would, let us do what 
we can. 

But I would still speculate a little 
further, and propose, that as to an in- 
stitution like this there would proba- 
bly be a church or a chapel of ease 
attached, the children’s parents would 
occasionally, perhaps, be induced to 
attend from an attachment to their 
offspring ; which inducement might 
be further excited by small donations 
of bread, plain clothing, or other 
things, which are really serviceable, 
but not valuable as articles of traffick. 
To facilitate such attendance, the 
body of the church, or some suffi. 
cient part of it, should be left open 
for their reception, with free ingress 
and egress. 

By the above means, those humane 
persons who took an interest in the 
object of this institution, would have 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with and learning more of the charac- 


ters of these poor creatures, and o! 
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selecting from among them such ob- 
jects for experiment in any way of re- 
covery to regular habits, as their cha- 
racters or other local circumstances 
might suggest. 

Lastly, 1 would hope that by such 
opportunitics, that gracious invitation 
which was sent out into the ‘ streets, 
and lanes, and highways, and hedges,”’ 
and which I trust would not have been 
directed there unless the omnipotent 
Lord of the supper intended to pre- 
pare its acceptance, In the mouth of 
some faithful servant might be ren- 
dered acceptable and grateful tosome 
of those houseless wanderers. 

i shall be very happy, sir, if these 
hints contain any thing which, in the 
able hands of some of your readers, 
may be convertible to the end pro- 
posed, and am, sir, 

Your constant reader, 
Cc. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In answer tothe query of your cor- 
respondent, CLexrcus LANCASTRI- 
ENsIs,in your Number for July, allow 
me to observe, that the practice, in 
the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, of repeating once only, to 
two or more persons, the form ap- 
pointed at the delivery of the bread 
and wine,is much morecommonthan 
he supposes. As far as I have had 
opportunities of observing, it is the 
most usual method in those places 
where the communicants are nume- 
rous ; and it is certainly practised in 
congregations which are most es- 
teemed for regularity and exact ob- 
servance of the ritual of our Church. 

Nor does it appear that this mode 
of administering the sacrament is in 
any degree a “departure from the 
established discipline of the church.” 
The Rubric runs thus: * When he 
delivereth the bread toany one,he shall 
say,” &c. “ And the minister that de- 
livereth the cuft toany one, shai! say,” 
Xc. These directions seem intended 
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to confine the minister to the use of 
the appointed words, and no other ; 
not tospecify that those words should 
of necessity be fully repeated to each 
individual. 

It may be further observed, that the 
practice of our bishops in the rite of 
Confirmation authorizes, by analogy, 
this mode of administering the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper. It is 
directed that “adi in order kneeling 
before the bishop, he shalllay his hand 
ufion the head of every one severally, 
saying, Defend, O Lord, this thy child,” 
&ec. In every instance of Confirma- 
tion at which I have been present, the 
bishop has slowly repeated the form, 
continuing the whole time to lay his 
hands on the candidates, and substitut- 
ing the plural pronoun for the sin- 
gular, . 

If these considerations evince the 
frofiriety of the practice under dis- 
cussion, the experience of your cor- 
respondent, as well as many others, 
will prove the exfediency of it. It 
must be acknowledged that the great 
length of the service, where there are 
many communicants (which is parti- 
cularly felt in cold weather, and by 
persons of weak health ;) the interfe- 
rence with domestic hours; the en- 
croachment on the time of the after- 
ncon service; and, it may be added, 
the fatigue which it occasions to the 
minister, especially if he has to en- 
cage in an afternoon service, are 
very serious inconveniences. 

} cannot conclude without expres- 
sing a hope that the inconvenience 
which this more concise mode of 
administering is intended toremedy, 
is a very favourable symptom of that 
increasing regard tothe sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper which invaria- 
bly accompanies a revival of spiritual 
religion. N. L. 


ae 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I ruink that [am enabled to give in 
part the information demanded by 
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Criericus LANCASTRIENSIS, in your 
Number for July ; as I have frequent- 
ly, during a residence in the Isle of 
Man of five years, received the com- 
Mmunion in the manner he describes, 
and sometimesit was administered by 
English Clergymen, who were there 
for ordination. The number of com- 
municants in that island is always 
great, chiefly consisting of the male 
population; which I notice on account 
ofthe contrast presented inan English 
congregation, where the Christian 
world is represented by the other sex. 

If you think this worthy of inser- 
tion, perhaps, sir, you will extend the 
indulgence toa subject of importance 
to a most useful class of our fellow- 
ereatures ; to whom, if we do not 


exactly owe all the comforts of life, at 
least without them we should be de. 
prived of many ofits enjoyments: | 
mean, servants. I believe that they 
are the least attended to of any branch 
of society. Does not gratitude, chg- 
rity, even self-interest, cal] upon us to 
form some permanent plan of benefit 
for decayed servants oi good charac. 
ter; to which they shoula perhaps be 
cailed on to contribute theniselves by 
some regular contribuuion. Lam cone 
vinced that an adequate fund might 
he easily raised, between masters and 
servants, for the benefit of the latter, 
and that such a measure would be 
attended with the happiest effects on 
their general conduct. 


P. C, F, 





REVIEW OF NEW 


Roderick, the Last of the Goths. By 
RoBert Soutrnuey, Esq. Poet 
Laureat, and Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, 1 Vol. 4to. or 
2 Vols. 12mo. London : Longman. 
1814 and 1815. 

CrrcumsTances have delayed our 

Review of this work ; but it advanced 

so quickly into notice, that we should 

at ajl events have been anticipated by 
the judgment of the pubiic. Popular 
authors always seem to revenge on 
criticism the wrongs of hhterature. 

Their writings wait for no critical 

passport, to be read and to beadmired. 

Before the reviewer cun have well 

commenced his operations,—-while 

he js yet arranging the little engine- 
ry of his professional apparatus, his 
balances and his micrometers, his ab- 
stracts from Aristotle and canons 
from Longinus,—the subject of his 
intended dexterity eludes his grasp, 
and escapes at once into the higher 
regions of notoriety and fame. The 


PUBLICATIONS. 


prize is obiained before it is awarded; 
and the voice of the self-constituted 
judge, slowly following the admiring 
acclamations of the multitude, sounds 
not only out of place, but in some 
degree ridiculous. 

Yet this after-born criticism has 
its use; and, perhaps, may not be 
lost even on those to whom the works 
commented on happento be the most 
familiar. Where it is just and com- 
prebensive, it may serve to Interpose 
a sobering medium before the daz- 
zled eyes of admiration, may give the 
luminous object a precise form and 
definition, and separate the really 
bright points from those that shine 
only by the overflowing blaze of 
their neighbours. At the least, it 
may supply the admirer with some- 
thing of an index to direct his reflec- 
tions on what he has read, and afford 
him the opportunity of conversing; 
as it were, on a favourite subject 
with another mind. It is only with 
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the latter purpeses that we venture 
to offer our strictures on the poem 
before us: if the attempt should not 
seem to be justified by those pur- 
poses, let it be ascribed to a more 
selfish but surely a pardonable mo- 
tive,—the natural desire of dwelling 
on the merits of a work which we 
have read with no ordinary pleasure. 

The hero of the poem, we need 
hardly say, is the same with the Don 
Roderick of Mr. Walter Scott; and 
possibly the two poems may, in their 
original conception, have been nearly 
coeval. The heroic spectacle which 
Spain exhibited on her solitary revolt 
from the general slavery of the con- 
tinent, Combining with all those ro- 
mantic associations that hang about 
the Spanish name, produced in this 
country a feeling of interest and sym- 
pathy, which could not but sensibly 
tincture our national literature, and 
especially that part of it which is 
more immediately the province of 
fancy and taste. But noother of our 
poets was so open to the contagion 
us Mr. Southey, deeply versed as he 
was in Spanish learning, peculiarly 
fond of antiquarian and legendary 
reading, and an eager friend to the 
establishment of the general liberty. 
So furnished and qualified, it was not 
unnatural that he should Jove to con- 
template the history of the past by 
the light of the present, and should 
employ the living colours of the scene 
before his eyes, to brighten up the 


‘faded forms of ancient chivalry and 


recorded greatness. It was proba- 
bly under such circumstances, and 
amidst such feelings, that the idea 
was formed of an epic poem on Rode- 
rick, the Last of the Goths. 

_ Inreviewing works of this descrip- 
tion, it seems to be thought one part 
of the critic’s office, that he should 
give an abstract of the leading inci- 
dents of the story. We feel the in- 
conveniences of the practice, yet 
snow not how it can altogether be 
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avoided. To those who are already 
acquainted with the poem, a prose 
abstract can only prove fatiguing; 
and it may mar the future pleasure 
of those who are not. Of course, 
also, the hazard cf these evils is in- 
creased in proportion to the minute- 
ness of the relation. On the other 
hand, of a poem the basis of which is 
narrative, and of which the chief ex- 
cellence may possibly consist in the 
skilful combination of incidents, a just 
notion can scarcely be conveyed but 
by some view of its plot and arrange- 
ment. Nor are particular passages 
treated with justice, when they ap- 
pear before the reader, not only de- 
tached from their immediate context 
(for this cannot be helped,) but de- 
spoiled of all those proprieties which 
they may derive from their reference 
to the main design and the place they 
hold inthe development. ‘Lo recon- 
cile all difficultics in the best manner 
we can, we shall confine our more 
minute detail to a particular portion 
of the story, contenting ourselves with 
a hasty glance at the rest; and we 
shall intersperse or follow up our nar- 
rative with a few quotations, but some 
of them of considerable length. 

The throne of the Gotbs or Wisi- 
Goths, in Spain, was disputed be- 
tween two rival families. Theodo- 
fred and Favila, two brothers, were 
of the one family ; Witiza was of the 
other. The wife of Favila deserted 
her husband, to live with Witiza; 
and, at her instigation, Witiza mur- 
dered Favila, put out the eyes of 
Theodofred, and apparently secured 
the kingdom to himself, 

The conquered brothers had cach 
ason; and both were youths of the 
highest promise. The son of Theo- 
dofred was Roderick ; of Favila, Pe- 
layo. ‘The latter was doubly of royal 
blood ; not only possessing whatever 
claims he derived from the family of 
his father, but being, by his mother’s 
side, the sole representative of the 
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ancient and native kings of Spain, 
whom the Gothic dynasty had super- 
seded. This mother, indeed, had 
since deserted to King Witiza ; but 
her subsequent misconduct could hot 
affect the title of Pelayo, her son by 
her husband. The cousins, however, 
Roderick and Pelayo, lived in the 
closest and most attached friendship; 
the former having the precedency, 
as being sprung from the elder bro- 
ther. 

Roderick, while yet a boy, was sent 
away by his blinded father, from an 
apprehension of the jealousy of the 
tyrant Witiza; but, at his departure, 
he made a solemn vow that he would 
never again sce his father’s face, or 
ask his mother’s blessing, until he 
should lead Witiza in chains to his 
father’s feet or his grave. A few 
years passed, and he fulfilled his vow; 
overcoming Witiza, by dint of extra- 
ordinary prowess, in a pitched battle, 
and leading him to the grave of The- 
edofred. In retaliation also of his 
many cruelties, he commanded the 
eyes of Witiza to be put out; but he 
spared and kindly treated Orpas, the 
tyrant’s brother, and likewise his two 
sons by the mother of Pelayo; the 
former as being a priest, the latter 
on account of their youth. 

The brilliant qualities and splen- 
did virtucs of the young monarch 
made him the darling of bis sub- 
jects; but, fataily for his kingdom 
and himself, he was betrayed by cir- 
cumstances, and a want of seif-watch- 
fulness, into «n act of the deepest 
criminality. At this point the action 
of the poem commences. Count Ju- 
lian, a Spanish lord of great emi- 
yence and abilities, renowned in the 
wars of Africa in which he had form- 
ed a powertul military force devoted 
io bis authority, and blestin the filial 
affection ofa daughter of great beauty 
and virtuc, received from King Ro- 
derick the heaviestinjury thata father 
could suffer. Mad with rage, and 
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forgetting his most sacred duties in 
the desire of revenge, he revolted 
with the iorce under his command; 
and, at the same time, aposializing to 
the Mohammedan faith, invited the 
Saracens to invade his country. Ju. 
lian was supported both in his defect 
tion and his apostacy by the brother 
and sons of Witiza, the princes whom 
the clemency of Roderick bad spared 
and trusted: but his most efficient 
allies were the Saracens. 


“— Like a cloud of locusts, whom the 
south 

Wafis from the plains of wasted Africa, 

The Musslemen* upon Iberia’s shore 

Descend.” 


‘Thou, Calpé, sawest their coming: an. 
cient rock 

Renowned, no longer now shalt thou be 
called 

From gods and herces of the years of yore, 

Kronos, or hundred-handed Briareus, 

Bacchus or Hercules ; but doomed to bear 

The name of thy new conqueror, and 
thenceforth 

To stand his everlasting monument. 

Thou sawest the dark-blue waters flash 
before 

Their ominous way, and whiten round their 
keels ; 

Their swarthy myriads darkening o’er thy 
sands, 

There on the beach the misbelievers spread 

Their banners, flaunting to the sun and 
breeze : 

Fair shone the sun upon their proud array, 

White turbans, glittering armour, shields 
engrailed 

With gold, and scymitars of Syrian steel ; 

And gently did the breezes, as in sport, 

Curl their long flags outrolling, and dis- 
play 





* It is surprising, that Mr. Southey 
should sanction the custom (a custom not 
vet inveterate enough to be inviolable) of 
forming this word as the plural of Mussle- 
man. We need not tell hia, but it may be 
useful to tell some casual reader, that the 
proper plural is Musslemans, or Mussle- 
mauns, To talk of Musslemen is as if, i 
stead of Romans, Normans, Germans, WG 
should sav Romen, Nermen, Germen. 
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ment which he found 
dead, escaped from the field in this 
| disguise, favoured by the evening 
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The blazoned scrolls of blasphemy. ‘Too 
soon 

The gales of Spain from that unhappy 
land, 


Wafted, as from an open charnel-house, 

he taint of death; and that bright sun, 
from fields 

Of slaughter, with the morning dew drew 


up eo * 
Corruption through the infected atmos- 
phere.” pp. 2, S. 


Roderick, at once invaded and be- 
trayed, exerted his utmost energy 
and talents; but was utterly over- 
thrown on the banks of the river 
Chrysus, after an obstinate and tre- 
mendous battle, which lasted eight 
summer days. The contest being 
decided, the royal car of the king, 
his war-horse, and a horned helmet 
which he had always been remark- 
able for wearing, and which had shone 
conspicuous in the thickest fray of 
that fatal field, were discovered ; but 
he himself had’ disappeared. The 
conclusion drawn was, that he had 
been slain in the fight, and his body 
mingled with the heaps of corpses, 
Christian and Moorish, that were 
thrown into the river. The con- 
querors exulted, and the Goths and 
Spaniards remembered their king 
only to execrate him as the cause of 
their misfortunes. 

Roderick had fought desperately, 
first for victory, then for death; but 
both were denied him. Frantic with 
agony, he dropped his reins, and 
prayed that he might die; but, at 
hat very moment, a secret voice 
within him reminded him of judg- 
ment. His crimes flashed on his 
recollection; fear, a feeling ull then 


- unknown, struck him like a thunder- 


bolt; in unutterable dismay, he fell 
or was hurled, he knew not which, 


_from his horse; and throwing off 
his horned helmet and cnameliled 


mail, and assuming a peasant’s var- 
among the 


Which had now closed. All night 
he fled, his eyes swimming with dis- 
mal sights, his ears ringing with 
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horrible sounds;—some momentary 
beam of forgiveness, some glimpse 
of Him who had died to redeem the 
guilty, at intervals glancing before 
him,—but, as often as the hope arose, 
the unquenchable furies of con- 
science, and the denouncing image 
of Florinda, dreadfully intervened. 

For seven days he journeyed, suf- 
fering agonies a thousand times se- 
verer than death. The eighth even- 
ing brought him to a deserted mon- 
astery on the banks of the Guadiana: 
he threw himself in distraction be- 
fore the cross at the entrance, and 
clasping its foot, watered the ground 
with floods of bitter tears. Fear 
had driven away the inmates of the 
building; all but one aged monk, 
who, having lived there from his early 
childhood, considered it as his duty 
rather to suffer martyrdom than to 
desert the altar which he had tend- 
ed for threescore and five years. 
The evening did not bring the saint 
his expected murderers, and, think- 
ing it long to wait for his crown, he 
stepped to the gate to observe if 
they were approaching. Roderick 
was there, on the bare ground, in 
the attitude of prayer, but his voice 
stifled by an agony of weeping. The 
monk gently raised this extraordi- 
nary sufferer, led himin, and, bring- 
ing him tothe altar, adjured him in 
the name of his Saviour to confess 
his sins. Roderick, kneeling down, 
strove to speak, but suffocating 
thoughts and convulsive shudderings 
choaked his utterance. At length, 
subduing his nature to the effort, 
and fixing his looks on the aged 
confessor, that he might bear a hu- 
man eye on his shame, he revealed 
his name and his crimes, 

During the whole night the monk 
praved with the fallen monarch ; 
and at length perceived the censola- 
tions of mercy Cawning on the bosom 
dutkened by sinaad sorrow. But his 
penitent was yet a child in the new 
career on which he had entered; 
and Remano (tor so the monk was 
called) felt that Heaven yet assign- 
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ed him a duty to perform on earth; 
that of fostering the good seed which 
had been sown, of confirming the 
penitential course which had been 
begun. Bowing to the Divine will, 
he determined to relinquish his hopes 
of martyrdom, and to live for the sake 
of Roderick. “Let us go (said he) 
and find some safer resting-place : 
the Almighty will be our guide.”’ 
They advanced towards the west- 
ern coast, and reaching it alter a 
journey of four wecks, found a re- 
tired cave, scooped out of a rock 
that overhung the ocean. It bore no 
signs of having been visited by man, 
except that near it were a rude cross 
and a nameless grave, the simple 
memorials of lonely and departed 
piety. This solitude was chosen for 
their residence ; and they remained 
in it for twelve months, when Ro- 
mano sank beneath the burden of old 
age. Roderick attended with filial 
tenderness the last moments of his 
second father, and, when he was no 
more, committed his remains to the 
earth beside the grave of the former 
inhabitant. He then began to dig a 
third grave transversely at the feet 
of the other two, designing it for 
himself when his own hour should 
arrive. This sad occupution engag- 
ed all the time not devoted to more 
sacred employments, and served the 
purpose of beguiling his heavy 
thoughts; but the task was at length 
completed, and the returning influ- 
ence of solitude came over him with 
the awfulness of aspell. The natural 
thought also now occured, that when 
he should receive the fatal summons, 
there would be no friendly and min- 
istering spirit to soothe the bed of 
the dying, or pay the last offices to 
the dead: the very grave he had pre- 
pared was useless: he could indeed 
commit himself to it when he should 
apprehend the approach of the last 
agony; but uncovered, unprotected, 
even before that agony should have 


arrived, the sea-birds, who now fear. 
lessly flapped their wings over his 
head, might tear his limbs from their 
receptacle, and rob the worm of her 
heritage. These, and a thousand 
similar thoughts haunted him: they 
gradually ripened into harassing dis- 
tress and horrible temptations; his 
mind became unsettled, distracted, 
overwheimed; and, in unspeakable 
trouble of soul, he fell prone on Ro. 
mano’s tomb, and prayed. 

His anyuish insensibly settled down 
into a deep slumber, and, in a dream, 
he beheld his mother Rusilla. She 
strove to give him her blessing, but 
her hands were fettered. She cal. 
led aloud for deliverance—and, sud- 
denly, her bonds burst; her figure 
appeared blazing in armour, and her 
head turreted like that of Cybele; 
war ensued ; arms flashed, a confus- 
ed but mortal conflict, tumult and 
despair, and blasphemy and death— 
and, predominant over all, arose a 
glorious shout of Spain and victory! 
In his dream, his ancient ardour re- 
kindled ; he rushed to the combat, 
and, staring from sleep with the ef. 
fort, found himself extended on that 
lonely grave in moonlight and silence. 

But the dream still hovered round: 
him ; and it inspired the thought of 
seeking and revealing himself to his 
mother, who, if she yet survived wis 
undoubtedly mourning over him as 
worse than lost, as sunk Into the tom) 
with his sins unforgiven. This was 
an obrect which again gave a zest 
life. Kissing the earth which cover 
ed the ashes of Romano, he bade 
adieu to the hermitage of penitence; 
and, confiding in the complete changé 
which his person had undergoné 
from the effect of tears and hardships 
and mortification, set forth on his 
journey. . 

The various events that befel him 
in this enterprise it would be long 
recount. Nearly at the outset, he 
passed! over the site of Auria, a Cll 
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that had been sacked by the. Moors, 
after a desperate defence from street 
to street and house to house, in the 
manner which has, in modern times, 
immortalized the name of Saragossa. 
The place told its own dismal histo- 
ry: the walls and towers were tot- 
tering in frighttul ruin, and black 
withthe effecisof flame: inthe streets 
appeared flakes of blood, parched 
and cracked, and confused heaps of 
arms and dead bodies, many of them 
half-burned, where Christian and 
Moor, sword and scy mitar, belmetand 
turban, lay promiscuously rolled to- 
gether. While he gazed on this 
spectacle of desolation, a woman is- 
sued from the ruins, and accosted 
him. Her father, her mother, her 
husband, and her infant, had been 
massacred amidst the general car- 
nage ;—-herself reserved for a worse 
fate, a fate from which her courage 
and a scymitar rescued her by the 
sacrifice of her persecutor. In this 
state of destitution and wo, extinct 
to all human charities, and sublimed 
by the remembrance of the glorious 
blow which had saved her from still 
deeper horrors, she formed the reso- 
lution of dedicating her future life to 
the deliverance of her country from 

the monsters by whom it was opprest. 

Raderick received the vow :—her fine 

frenzy, her powerful words, her lof- 

ty example, blending in his fancy with 

the recollection of that inspiring and 

mystericus dream, operated on him 

withtheinfluence of acommand from 

Heaven. Kneeling down, and plac- 

ing his hands in hers, he adopted for 

himself the oath which she had sworn. 

They then parted, in order severally 

to provide means for the accomplish- 

ment of their common purpose. 

By the suggestion of Adosinda (the 
heroic lady just described) Roderick 
repaired to the abbey of St. Felix, 
Where he found the abbot, Odoar, in 
Close conference with Urban, the 
archbishop of Toledo. In the result, 
the archbishop, solemnly consecrat- 

Christ. Obsery. No. 165. 
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ing the disguised Roderick, deputed 
him to Pelayo, with a commission to 
inform that prince that the moun- 
taineers were yet unsubdued,and only 
waited for his guidance todeliver their 
country. Pelayo, now the hope of 
Spain, of account of his talents and 
virtues, and also from his uniting in 
himself the claims of the Gothic and 
Cantabrian crowns, was, for the very 
same reasons, an object ef extreme 
jealousy to the Moors, who presery- 
ed indeed his life, but detained him a 
hostage in Cordoba, the regal resi- 
dence of their leader. A journey of 
many days lay between St. Felix and 
Cordoba ; but Roderick, animated by 
new motives and energies, performed 
it withalacrity. Entering an inn one 
evening, he took his humble seat 
among Several other travellers round 
the hearth, which blazed with a fire of 
heath and cistus. They were Spa- 
niards; and the discourse was of Spain 
—of Spain subdued and dishonoured 
—of the Gothic family passed away 
—ofslaughter and of ruin. One had 
lost all his sons in the conflict, and 
congratulated himself that he should 
not leave his name to a race of slaves, 
Another had been plundered of ample 
possessions, and lamented the des- 
titution of hischildren. A third, re- 
lating how his only daughter had, for 
the sake ofa Moor, deserted heraged 
father and abandoned her religion, 
clenched his hands in agony, and 
cursed king Roderick asthe author of 
all thismisery. “QO curse him net,” 
cried Roderick, trembling with hor- 
ror; * curse not a soul whom thy 
Redeemer died to save!” An old 
man of the company, whom he had not 
perceived, arose, and, blessing him 
for this Christian speech, advanced to 
clasp his hand. Fortunately for Ro- 
derick, the fire had decayed, and, the 
lamp being behind him, the emotion 
which this unexpected address occa- 
sioned, past unobserved. For this 
was Siverian, the attached and faithful 
servant of his father, the attendant of 
4H 
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his own infancy, on whose knees he 
had been nursed, and by whose hands 
he had been fed. ‘The old man was 
unsuspicious, and the conversauion 
proceeded on the melancholy topics 
with which it had commenced ; but 
Roderick did not long share, or even 
hearit. One anxiety laboured at his 
heart, which he could neither soothe 
nor suppress;—ove question trem- 
bled for utterance ;—it was better to 
know the worst: bending, therefore, 
over the embers, with his head half- 
raised, and shading his face with his 
hand, he faulteringly asked, * whether 
Rusilla, the motherof King Roderick, 
was still alive.’’ “ She has been mer- 
cifully preserved,’ said Siverian : 
“she has borne this last evil, not as 
she supported her husband’s calamt- 
ties, with hope and indignation, but 
with deep and silent patience ; like 
one who derives from a communion 
with Heaven, consolations which the 
world canneither givenor takeaway.” 
Roderick inquired no farther, but, 
breathing in his heart a prayer of 
fervent gratitude, and wrapping his 
cloak about him, lay down where he 
might weep unscen. 


‘When morning came, 
Earliest of all the travellers he went forth, 
And lingered for Siverian by the way, 
Beside a fountain, where the constant fall 
Of water its perpetual gurgling made, 
‘Vo the wayfaring or tie musing man 
Sweetest of all sweet sounds. The Chris- 

tian hand, 
Whose yeneral charity for man and beast 
Built it in better times, had with a cross 
Of well-iiewn stone crested the pious work 
Whichnow the misbelievers had cast duwn, 
And broken in the dust it lay defiled. 
Roderick beheld it lying at lis feet, 
And gathering reverently the fragments up 
Placed them within the cistern.” 
Vol.i. p. 70. 


He then prostrated himseifin pray- 
er; when a Moor coming by, and. 
secing him in this posture, cursed 


| Sept. 
him fora Christian idolater, and kick. 
ed him inthe forehead. He rose and 
felled the ruffian to the earth. Ascuf. 
fle ensued, and the Moor drew his 
dagger ; but Roderick, his emaciated 
limbs regaining their ancient strength 
from resentment, wrested the weapon 
from the assailant, and slew him. He 
then looked round fearfully ; but the 
only person in sight was Siverian ; 
who, smiting his mule, hastened up, 
and congratulated his compatriot on 
the true Gothic heart he had display- 
ed. This occurrence bred a confi- 
dence between the travellers : Rode- 
rick revealed the purport of his mis- 
sion, and learned in return that 
Siverian also was journeying to see 
Pelayo, charged with an important 
message from the wife and relations 
of that prince. They therefore, 
travelled together; but the great 
secret of Roderick was still preserv- 
ed ; and, though there was an unac- 
countable something in his voice and 
Jooks which troubled the old man like 
a mystery, yet his altered garb, his 
faded youth, his wan features, the 
premature furrows which misery and 
penance had drawn over his cheek, 
and the snows with which they had 
besprinkled his head atthe age of 
thirty, effectually screened him from 
discovery. 
It was evening when they approach- 
ed the princely towers of Cordoba, 
and therich and magnificent scenery 
that surrounds them. Near the en- 
trance of the town stood a lofty man- 
sion, and hard by it a chapel, to which 
the heart of Siverian was attracted as 
by a spell; and he requested that his 
ellow-traveilcr would bear him com- 
pany while he offered upa single 
prayer atthe shrine. Roderick made 
no reply : be had not ventured even 
« look at those walls; but now he 
followed in mute passiveness, in- 
wardly saying, ** Forgive, O Lord, 
my unwilling heart! What am I 
that I should shrink from this cup 
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of bitterness ???—The cup was bitter 
indeed; for this mansion had been 
the favourite palace of his father, 
and the residence of his own child- 
hood. This chapel his father had 
reared and consecrated, and here 
were interred his remains ;—interred 
in that very grave to which the name- 
Jess wanderer who now approached 
it had, ten years before, led captive 
the enemy of his family—when, in 
the sunshine of youth and power, in 
the triumph of victory, and in un- 
stained innocence, he stood by his 
mother’s side, and, amidst the accla- 
mations of myriads, proclaimed his 
flial vow accomplished. His aged 
companion had been present at the 
scene, and now recalled it minutely ; 
carrulous with foad and bitter recol- 
lections, lie retraced every touching 
circumstance, unobservant of the 
shuddering and death-like agony with 
which he was heard. While he spoke, 
they entered the chapel, and advanced 
to the tomb, both blinded by their 
tears. Reaching it, Siverian knelt, 
and, bowing his head, wept aloud : 
Roderick, overpowered, and calling 
on the earth to cover him, threw 
himself prostrate on the scpulchre 
of his father. 

A severe and awful voice inter- 
rupted them ;— Who are you (it 
said) that disturb my devotions on 
this solemn night?” They started, 
and perceived aman of majestic pre- 
sence, but clad in sackcloth, bare- 
footed, pale, in tears, and having his 
head covered with ashes. It was 
Pelayo himself, the object of their 
journey. The guilty mother of this 
prince had, before her death, repent- 
ed her criminal desertion of her bus- 
band and family: she died in the 
pangs of remorse, calling witha fran- 
tic voice on the name of Pelayo. She 
was buried in this very chapel ; and 
her son was now perlorming a vigil 


which, with the superstition of the 
‘Imes, he was accustomed to kecp 
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at her grave on the anniversary of her 
death. Siverian was the first to re- 
cognise the person who addressed 
them. 


“It is the prince! he cried, and bending 


down 

Embraced his knees. The action and the 
word 

Awakened Roderick: he shook off the 
load 


Of struggling thoughts, which, pressing ov 
his heart, 

Held him like one entranced; 
taught 

To bend before the face of man, confused 

Awhile he stood, forgetful of his part. 

But when Siverian cried, My lord, my 
lord, 

Now God be praised that I have found thee 
thus, 

My lord and prince, Spain’s only hope and 
mine ! 

Then Roderick, echoing him, exclaimed, 
My lord 

And prince, 
near, 

He bent his knee obeisant: but his head 

mes inclined; while the old man, 
looking up 

From his low gesture to Pelayo’s face, 

Wept at beholding him for grief and joy.’ 

Vol. i. p. 92. 


t, all un- 


Palawn % ‘ Line 
Pelayo !—and approaching 


Siverian having delivered his mes- 
sage to the prince, in which an allu- 
sion was made to the ruined state of 
Spain, and the prince having exulted 
in the fortitude shewn by the women 
of his family— 


‘* Roderick at that 
Looked up, and taking up the word, ex- 
claimed, 
O prince, in better days the pride of Spain, 
And, prostrate as she lies, her surest hope, 
Hear now my tale. The fire which seemed 
extinct 
Hath risen revigorate : a living spark 
From Auria’s ashes, by a woman’s hand 
Preserved and quickened, kindles far and 


wide 
‘be beacon-flame o’er ali the Asturian 
hills.”’ Vol. 1. p. 95. 


«arth and Heaven 
Call upon thee, Pelayo! Upon thee 
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The spirits of thy royal ancestors 

Look down expectant; unto thee, from 
fields 

Laid waste, and hamlets burnt, and cities 
sacked, 

The blood of infancy and helpless age 

Cries out; thy native mountains call for 
thee, 

Echoing from all 
name, 

And deem not thou that hot impatience 
goads 

hy countrymen to counsels immature : 

Odoar and Urban from Visonia’s banks 

Send me, their sworn aud trusted messen- 
ger, 

Yo summon tiiee, and tell thee in their 
name 

That now the hour is come! 
seems, 

Thus saith the Primate, Heaven's high will 
to rear 

Upon the soil of Spain a Spanish throne, 

Restoring in thy native line, O Prince, 

Fhe sceptre to the Spaniard. Worthy son 

Of that most ancient and heroic race, 

Which with unweariable endurance still 

Hath striven against its mightier encmies, 

Roman or Cartiiaginian, Greek or Goth ; 

So often by superior arms oppress, 

More often by superior arts beguiled ; 

Yet amid all its sufferings, al! the waste 

Of sword and fire remorselessly employed, 

Unconquered and unconquerable suil ;— 

Son of that injured and illustrious stock, 

Stand forward thou; draw forth the sword 
of Spain, 

Restore them to t 
held, 

And place upon thy brow the Spanish 
crown. 


their armed sons thy 


For sure it 


. ‘ 
; 


her rights, too long with- 


“When Roderick ceased, the princely 
Mountaineer 

Gazed on the passionate orator awhile, 

With eyes intently fixed, and thoughtful 
brow; 

Then turning to the altar, he let fall 

‘The sackcloth robe, which late with fold- 
ed arms 

Against his heart was prest: and, stretch- 
ing forth 

His hands toward the crucifix, exclaimed, 

My God and my Redeemer! where but 
here, 

Before thy awful presence, in this garb, 

With penitential ashes thus bestrewn, 

Could Iso fitly answer to the call 

Of Spain; and for her sake, and in thy 
name, 
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Accept the Crown of Thorns she proffers 
me! 


“And where but here, said Roderick ip 
his heart, 

Could I so properly, with humbled knee 

And willing soul, confirm my forfeiture ?, , 

The action followed on that secret thought: 

He knelt, and took Pelayo’s hand, and 


cried, 

First of the Spaniards, let me with this 
kiss 

Do homage to thee here, my lord and 
king :.. 

With voice’ unchanged and steady coun. 
t-nance 

He spake; but when Siverian fcllowed 
him, 


The old man trembled as his lips pro. 
nounced 

The famtering vow ; 
claimed, 

God grant thee, O my prince, a better fate 

Than thy poor Kinsmau’s, who in hapnier 
days 

Received thy homage here! .. Grief choked 
liis speech, 

And bursting into tears, be sobbed aloud, 

Tears too adown Pelayo’s manly cheek 

Rolled silently. Roderick atone appeured 

Unmoved and calm; for now the roval 
Goth ; 

Had offered his accepted sacrifice, 

And therefore in his soul he felt that 
peace 

Which follows painful duty well per. 
formed, .. 

Perfect and heavenly peace, .. the peace 
of God.” Vol.i. pp 9>—98, 


and rising he ex- 


Pelayo would with cagerness have 
resolved on an instant flight from 
Cordoba, with the view of putiing 
himself at the head of the moun- 
taineers : but it was necessary to 
make some previous arranyements; 
and besides, having been permitted 
to leave the city for devotional pur- 
poses, on his promise of return- 
ing, he could not break his faith. 
He lelt the travellers, therefore, after 
having appointed a place of mect- 
ing. It was now morning, and In 


reaching his own gate, he found a 
womab awaiting him in the guise ofa 
suppliant, muffled and cloaked, She 
implored a private conference, and; 
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when alone, clasped his knees, and 
passionately adjured him by the souls 
of his mother and his once beloved 
friend, Roderick, to grant her re- 
quest. Pelayo, 89 adjured, promised 
a compliance with whatever could 
be asked properly and lawfully ; but 
demanded, in surprise, the name of 
his petitioner. She uncovered her 
face, and said, “ Florinda.’’ The 
prince stood confused : he had 
not seen the daughter of Count Ju- 
lian, since she moved in the court of 
Roderick, a radiant vision of beauty 
and innocence, and rather resembling 
the dream of a poet than a mortal 
figure.* Now, she looked like the 
dead—-except that the dead are at 
rest. She told him a short history 
—the sad sequel of a sad beginning. 
Calamity had brought her to a deep 
sense of religion: her father’s con. 
tinued apostacy preyed on her.— 
Prince Orpas; the renegade priest, 
and brother of Witiza, sought her in 
marriage, pleading a promise rashly 
given by her father: she desired 
only a resting-place where a broken 
heart might calmly await its deliver- 
ance; and she therefore implored 
that Pelayo would procure her es- 
cape to some place where she might 
enjoy the uncontrolled exercise of 
Christian rites, and be free from the 
persecutions of Orpas. 


“© Aid me in this, 
For Roderick’s sake, Pelayo! and thy 
name 
Shail be remembered in my latest prayer. 


‘Be comforted! the Prince replied; but 
when 


He spake of comfort, twice did he break 
off 


The idle words, feeling that earth had 
none 


For grief so irremediable as hers.” 
Vol.i, p. 114. 


With the tenderest assurances of 
Kindness, Pelayo invited the suppli- 


* The lines in the original will remind 
the reader of the well-known description in 
Burke on the French Reyolution. 


cant to accompany his own flight. 
They left the city the same eveiing, 
mounted on mules, and in the dis- 
guise of peasants, and were joined 
without the gates by Alphonso, a 
young Spanish lord, who hid also 
been detained as a hostage to secure 
the fidelity of his father, and by 
an ancient domestic of Alphonso’s 
house. 


** Soon by devious tracks 
They turned aside. The favouring moon 


arose, 

To guide them on their flight through up- 
land paths 

Remote from frequentage, and dales re- 
tired, 

Forest and mountain glen. Before their 
feet 

The fire-flies swarming in the woodland 
shade, 


Sprung up like sparks, and twinkled 
round their Way ; 

The timorous blackbird, Starting at their 
step, 

Fled from the thicket, with shrill note of 
fear; 

And far below them in the peopled dell, 

When all the soothing sounds of eve had 
ceased, 

The distant watch-dog’s voice at times was 
heard, 

Answering the nearer wolf. All through 
the night 

Among the hills they travelled silently ; 

Till when the stars were setting, at what 
hour ; 

The breath of heaven is coldest, they be. 
hel , 

W:thin a lonely grove the expected fire, 

Where Roderick and his- comrade anx- 
iously 

Looked for the appointed meeting, Halt- 
ing there, 

They from the burden and the bit re- 


lieved 

Their patient bearers, and around the 
fire 

Partook of needful food and gratefu! 
rest. 


‘¢ Bright rose the flame replenished ;_ it 
illumined 

The cork-tree’s furrowed rind, its rifts and 
swells 

And redder scars,—and where its aged 
boughs 

O’erbowered the travellers, cast upon the 
leaves 

A floating, grey, unrealizing gleam. 
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Alphonso, light of heart, upon the heath 

Lay carelessly dispread, in happy dreams 

Of home: his faithful Hoya slept beside. 

Years and fatigue to old Siverian brought 

Easy oblivion ; and the prince himself, 

Yielding to weary nature’s gentle will, 

Forgot his cares awhile. Fiorinda sate 

Beholding Rederick with fixed eyes in- 
tent, 

Yet unregardant of the countenance 

Whereon thev dwelt; in other theugits 
absorbed, 

Collecting fortitude for what she vearned, 

Yet trembied to perform. Her steady 
look 

Disturbed the Goth, albeit he little 
weened 

What agony awaited him in that hour. 

Her face, well nigh as changed as his, was 
Dow 

Half-hidden, and the lustre of ber eve 

Extinct; nor did ler voice awaken in him 

One startling recollection when she spake, 

So altered were its tones. 


‘* Father, she said, 

All thankful as Lam to Jeave behind 

‘he unhappy walls of Cordoba, not Jess 

Of consolation doth my heart receive 

At sight of one to whom I may disclose 

‘Fhe sins which trouble me, and at his 
teet 

Lay down repentantly, in Jesus’ name, 

The burden of my spirit. In his name 

Hear me, and pour into a wounded soul 

The balm of pious counsel. . . . Saying 
thus, 

She drew toward the minister ordained, 

And kneeling by hun, Father, dost thou 
know 

The wretch who kneels beside thec ? she 
inquired, 

He answered, Surely we are each to 
each 

Equally unknown 


«Then sani she, Here 
thou seest 
One who is known too fatally for all, .. 
The daughter of Count Julian. ... Well 


it was 

For Roderick that no eve beheld him 
how : 

From head to foot a sharper pang than 
death 


Thrilled him: his heart, as at a mortal 
stroxe, 

Ceased from its functions; his breath tutled, 
and when 

The power of life recovering set its 
spring's 


[ Sept. 


Again in action, cold and clammy sweat 

Starting at every pore, suffused pis 
frame. 

Their presence helped him to subdue 
himself ; 

For else, had none been nigh, he would 
have fallen 

Before Florinda prostrate on the earth; 

And in that matual agony belike 

Both souls had taken flight. She marked 
him not; 

For having told hcr name, she bowed her 


head ; 

Greathing a short and silent prayer to 
Heaven, 

While, as the penitent, she wrought her. 
self 


To open to his eye her hidden wounds. 


“Father, at length slice said, all tongues 
amid 

This general ruin shed their bitterness 

On Roderick, load his memory with re. 
proach, 

And with their curses persecute his 
sowul.... 

Why shouldst thou tell me this ? exclaimed 
the Goth, 

From his cold forehead wiping as he 
spake 

The death-like moisture ?. .Why of Rode. 
rick’s guilt 

Tell me?» Or thinkest thou I know it 
not ? 

Alas! who hath not heard the hideous 
tale 

Of Roderick’s shame? Babes learn it from 
their nurses, 

And children, by their mothers unre- 
proved, 

Link their first execrations to his name. 

Oh, it hath caught a taint of infamy, 

That, like Iscariot’s, through all time shall 
last, 

teeking and fresh for ever! 


“There! she cried, 
Drawing her body backward where shi 
knelt, 
And stretching forth her arms with head 
upraised, . 
There! it pursues me still!. .1 came to 
rece. 
Father, for comfort, and thou heapes' 
fire 
Upon myhead. But hear me patientl, 
And let me undeccive thee ! self-abased, 
Not to arraign another, do Lcome ;— 
I come a selt-accuser, self-condemned, 
Yo take upon mvself the pain deserved ; 
For Ihave drank the cup of bitterness, 
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And having 


race, 
t not put away the cup of shame. 


drank therein of heavenly 


I mus 


‘Thus as she spake she faultered at the 


cluse, . 
And in that dying fail her voice sent 
forth _ 
Somewhat of its original sweetness, 
‘Phou! 


Thou self- ciiae od! exclaimed the astonish- 


ed kings. - 

Thou self-condemned!.. 
for thee ! 

Thee. . thee, Florinda!... But the very 
exXcess 

Of passion checked his speech, restrain- 
ing thus 

From f: weber transport, Which had haply 
else 

Mastered him; and he Sate like one en- 
tranced, 

Gazing upon that countenance so fallen, 

So changed: her face, raised from its 
mufiler now, 

Was turned toward him, and the fire-light 
slione 

Full on its) mortal paleness ; but the 
shade 

Concealed the king. 

ste roused him from the spell 

Which held lim like a statue motionless, 

rhou tog, quoth she, dost join the general 
curse, 

Like one who when he sees a_ felon’s 
grave, 

Casting a stone there as he pusses by, 

Adds to the heap of shame. Oh whatare 


The cup of shame 


we, 

Trail creatures as we are, that we should 
sit 

fn judgement man on man ! And what were 
We, 


Ifthe All- imetcifia should mete to us 
With the same ri; gorous measure where- 


witha! 

Sinner to sinner metes! But God be- 
holds 

The secrets of the heart,..therefore his 
name 


Is Merciful. Servant of God, see thou 

The hidden things of mine, and judge 
thou then 

In charity thy brother who hath fal- 
ag 


Vol. tl, Pp. LiF —, 33. 


We donot transcribe the hist tory, 
Which we rather wish had been alter- 
ed; and yet it contains elements of 
awful instruction.—W hat palliations 
ie criminality of Roderick admitted. 
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it possessed; but how many are 
tii¢y, after all, or what shades can be 
detected in an offence of so black 
and horrible a dye? With Christian 
humility, however, the speaker as- 
sumed the principal blame to her- 
sclf :— 


‘“No guilt he purported, 
meant 

An amplest recompence of life-long-love 

For transitory wrong, which fate per- 
verse, 

Thus madly he deceived himself, compel- 
led, 

And therefore stern necessity excused. 

Here, then, O father, at thy feet | own 

fyself the cuiltier ; for fall well I knew 

These were his thoughts, but vengeance 
mastered me, 

Andin my agony I curst the man 

Whom I loved best. 


but rather 


** Dost thou recall that curse : 
Cried Roderick, in a deep and inward 


voice, 

Sull with lis head depressed, and covering 
stil 

Klis countenance. Recall it? she exclaim. 
ed . 


Father, 1 come to thee because I gave 

‘The reins to wrath too long,.. because I 
wrought 

His ruin, death, and infamy. .O God, 

Forgive the wicked vengeance thus in- 


dulged, 

As I forgive the king !.. But teach me 
thou 

What reparation more than tears and pray- 
ers 

May new be made;..how shall I vindi- 
cute 

llis injured name, and take upon my 
self. 


Daughter of Julian, firmly he replied, 

Speak not of that, I charge thee! On his 
fame 

The Ethiop dye, fixed inelfaceably, 

For ever will abide ; so it must be, 

So should be; ’tis his rightful punishment - 

And if to the full measure of his fault 

The punishment bath fallen, the more our 
hope 

That through the blood of Jesus he may 
find 

His sins forgiven him 

Pausing then, he raised 

His hand, and pointed where Siverian 
lav 

Stretched on the heath. To that oldmar 
said lie, 


And tothe mother ofthe unhaony Gath 
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Tell, if it please thee, not what thou hast 
poured 

Into my secret ear, but that the child 

For whom they mourn with anguish unal- 
laved, 

Sinned not from vicious will, or heart cor- 
rupt, 

But fell by fatal circumstance betrayed. 

And if in charity to them thou sayest 

Something to pallate, something to ex- 
cuse 

An act of sudden frenzy when the fiend 

O’ercame him, thou wilt do for Roderick 

All he could ask thee, all that can be 
done 

On earth, and all his spirit could endure. 


‘Venturing towards her an imploring 
look, 

Wilt thou join with me for his soul in 
prayer? 

He said, and trembled as he spake. 
voice 

Of sympathy was like Heavwen’s influence, 

Wounding at once and comforting the 
soul, 

O father, Christ requite thee! she ex- 
claimed ; 

Thou hast set free the springs which with- 
enng griefs 

Have closed too long. 
thought 

Thou wert a rigid and unpitying judge ; 

One whose stern virtue, fecling in itself 

No flaw of frailty, heard impatiently 

Of weakness and of guilt. I wronged thee, 
father ! 

With that she took his hand, and kissing 
it, 

Bathed it with tears. 
speech, 

For Roderick, for Count Julian and my- 
self, 

Three wretchedest of all the human race, 

Who have destroyed each other and cur- 


That 


Forgive me, ior I 


Then in a firmer 


selves, 
Mutually wronged and wronging, let us 
pray !” 





Vol.i. pp. 132 


Having attended thus far, with un- 
equal steps, the march of our author, 
—having completely embarked Pe- 
layo and the insurgent Spaniards in 
a contest with the Moors,—we are 
disposed here to conclude our ab- 
stract. What we have said and 


transcribed, will give the reader, we 
trust, a tolerable idea of the design 
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and manner of the poem; and he ma 
conjecture the general nature of the 
sequel, though he cannot guess the 
precise incidents, nor exactly augur 
the well-Imagined result. But iy 
seems only fair that we should leaye 
all we can to be told by the poet him. 
self. In the mean time, we shal] 
State what is the general estimate 
that may be formed of the work. 

Ofthe subject, which is naturally 
the first point of consideration, there 
cannot be two opinions. In severe 
grandeur, indeed, in comprehensive 
vastness, In awful importance, ana jp 
essential sanctity, it must of course 
yield to those that have immortalized 
the muses of Milton and Klopstock, 
But, exclusive of this holy ground, it 
is probably the best that ever furnish. 
edoutaheroic poem, Antiquity, with 
all its epic stores, furnishes none that 
has been written upon, which can be 
considered as equally happy,—none 
similar or second. And, in modern 
literature, withthe exception before 
made, and excepting also the Leoni- 
das of Mr. Glover, we must look 
among the former themes of Mr: 
Southey’s own muse, to find any even 
approximating to this in epic fitnes 
und felicity. 

There is a mixture of somethin; 
unpleasant, it must be owned, In the 
eroundwork of the story; but it i 
not a necessary Ingredicat, and might! 
have been varied with little or m 
subtraction from the excellence d 
the whole. All else seems pre-eni 
hent, not only in poetical but in me 
raul effect. We see a monarch t 
the utmost pride of youth, power, al 
popularity, hurled from his elevatid 
by the consequences of his owt 
crime ;—justly, yet tremendous: 
chastised in the treachery of bis 
friends, the loss of his reaim, th 
massacre of his subjects; reaping tht 
fruits of that terrible calamity in! 
long course of bitter and lonely pen! 
tence at the foot of his Redeemer! 
cross ;—then emerging from > 
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penal solitude to the performance of 
the most penal services;—services, 
of which his country is the object, and 
himseif the voluntary victim,—a se- 
yore and painful atonement, not to 
Heaven but to socicty, for his lamen- 
table delinqueucy. Such isthe hero,— 
a picture, great, yet human, His 
sublime self sacrifice, his austerity 
of virtue, might have placed him 
ratherin an astonishing than an inter- 
esting light, were it not that he de- 
rives a sud claim to human sympa- 
thy from his dreadful fall and his deep 
sorrows. Welook on the stern and 
imperial features of heroism ; but 
their awfulness is softened down by 
profound humility and penitential 
tears. And this character, thus 
touching, thus Commanding, Is pla- 
ced amidst scenes and groupes, 
which alone might powerfully affect 
the slowest imagination ; amidst the 
disastrous overthrow of the kingdom 
of the Spanish Goths, the baleful and 
unholy tiumph of the Saracen mis- 
rule, the rising again ofancient Spain 
to independence and power and glo- 
ry. Merius amidst the ruins of Car- 
thage,—St. Bruno amidst the hor- 
rors of the Chartreuse,—Charles 
amidst the cloysiers of St. Justus,— 
present no such image of moral dig- 
nity, of mournful greatness. 

The poet has not indeed observed 
arule laid down by critics,;—that of 
choosing a subject immediately flat- 
tering to his own country. ‘the 
maxim is not without the support of 
high authority. Homer sang the early 
greatness of Greece, and Virgil the 
illustrious ancestry of Rome; Tasso 
celebrated the chivalrous heroism of 
Italians, and Camoéns the naval ex- 
ploits of Portuguese. The great epic 
poets have ull consented tobe confined 
by these national divisions, except 
Milton, whoescaped rather than vio- 
lated the rule, by laying his scene in 
a world yet undivided. The rule, 
however, appears to stand virtually 
repealed by the success of those very 
persons whose example is the most 

Christ. Observ. No. 165. 
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frequently quoted in its favour. All 
Greece, both European and Asiatic, 
united in loving Honter ;—yet the 
poem of Homer did not flatter the 
prejudices of the Asiatic Greeks; for 
it placed some of that number on 
the Trojan side, and even on the 
throne of Troy. All Italy delighted 
in Virgil ; yet the Auneid marshalled 
a great part of Italy in the ranks, not 
of the victorious Aineas, but of the de- 
feated Turnus. The value of these 
precedents does not stop even here. 
Homer’s hero was the champion of 
Greece, Virgil’s a prince of Troy; 
yet Homer and Virgil were joined 
together in literary fame by the whole 
ancient world,—by the sons of Greece 
and the descendants of Troy,—-by the 
boasting countrymen of Achilles and 
the proud posterity of Aaneas. What- 
ever might be the petty distinctions 
of language or of family, of mountain 
or of river, it was felt that these 
mighty luminaries of genius shone, 
not for provinces, but for mankind. 
And their reputation still continues 
in unimapsired strength, though all 
the local sympathies on which it 
might be supposed to subsist have 
long since expired ; though the spi- 
rit of Greece has sunk for ever, and 
the existence of Troy has becomea 
question for schoolboys; though all 
traces of Priam and Priam’s race, and 
the Ajaces, and the Atride have 
alike vanished away, 


‘s All save immortal dreams that did be- 
guile 
Trat blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


It is not indeed prudent ina writer 
of epic poetry to offend the prejudi- 
ces of those in whose language he 
writes; but neither is this prudent 
in any writer of poetry or of prose. 
Mr. Southey, in the disdainful inde- 
pendence of his youthful genius, 
committed this indiscretion, when 
he celebrated the victories of the 
Maid of Orleans over his own coun. 
trymen. A poet thus deviating from 
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ordinary practice gives unnecessary 
disgust to those who must in every 
case be his earliest readers. Their 
feelings are shocked in the first in- 
stance: and farther, they cannot sup- 
press a suspicion that the patriotic 
prepossessions which their author 
has shaken off have been replaced 
by other prejudices equally narrow 
and far less natural. But it does not 
follow that the poet should be deci- 
dedly national, because he must not 
be anti-national. A national topic en- 
ables him to launch his work into 
notice more smoothly, but that Is all, 
It gives him an advantage in starting, 
but the advantage Is not worth much 
in a race for immortality. He who 
composes “for aye,” must strike his 
roots into a soil far below the shallow 
layers of national recollections and 
partialities. His concern is with the 
peculiar sympathies, not of Greece 
or Rome, not of England or Spain, 
but of the world. His sources of in- 
terest are not the local, scanty, wast- 
ing currents of accidental prejudice, 
but “the great deep” (if the phrase 
inay be so applied) of human nature, 
—that inexhaustible element of pas- 
sion and feeling which rells in every 
climate, and which no change of sea- 
sons can either increase or impair. 

It isin this that the charm consists 
of Mr. Southey’s subject, His scene 


is laid in Spain, and in the Spun of 


chivalry: he has therefore, if that 
were the question, many localities In 
his favour; for, whatever we may be 
in life, we are almost all Spaniards 
in romance. But his real hold is on 
cmotions and attachments Incompa- 
rably more profound and durable. 
The penitence, the sufferings, and 
the sacrifices of Roderick cannot fail 
to awaken interest, wherever there Is 
a human bosom to beat, or buman 
eyes to flow. Whatever the place of 
our birth or our dwelling,—whatever 
the varieties of our respective cir- 
cumstances.—we can all realize 


what we read, for we are reading a 
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chapter in the history of our com. 
mon nature. Ifour lot has been less 
dark and less distinguished,—if we 
have been preserved from the same 
depth of transgression.—if we have 
been spared the same agony of re. 
morse,—if we have not been called 
to the same martyrdom of self-de. 
nlal,—yet every heart has felt and 
‘* knows itsown bitterness.” There 
is No man but can recall lamentable 
instances In which he has chosen the 
worse, knowing the better; none, 
who has not felt the heaviness of g 
self accusing spirit; none, who has 
not trembled beneath the obligation 
and the repulsiveness of imperative 
and painful duty. 

So much may be said of the sub. 
ject in general. With regard to 
the particular plot and events of 
the story in which the design jis 
embodied and exhibited. the abstract 
that has before been given, though 
but a partial one, may perhaps assist 
the reader in forming a judgment. 
The incidents seem sufficiently dig. 
nified, and are combined with great 
probability. Being eminently natu- 
ral, the whole narrative has a flow and 
variety seldom found in tales of a 
more elaborate and artificial texture; 
for, as has frequently been observed, 
nature is not only easy but diversified, 
art not only constrained but uniform. 
Here are no confounding discoveries. 
ho miraculous coincidences, no tor- 
tuous and entangled chains of eccur- 
rences, There is indeeda disguise, 
and it isthe very basis of the poem ; 
buc Mr. Southey has judiciously 
made the reader a party to the se- 
cret from the begining. Surely, 
this Is in every view a more eligi- 
ble plan than that of keeping him 
in darkness through the whole of 
a long piece, in order to burst up- 
on him with a surprise at the conclu- 
sion. ‘The disguise seems less out 
of nature when we are privy to it. 
than when it comes like an explo- 
sion. Besides, we enter more fully 
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into the actions of the disguised per- 
son, by fully knowing the agent; we 
have a perpetual source of gratifica- 
tion in watching the course of a cu- 
rious experiment ; and enjoy some- 
what of that pleased consciousness 
which belongs to the feelings of a 
confidant. By the other mode of 
proceeding; all this continued and 
varying interest is sacrificed. Ra- 
ther, perhaps, it is all condensed into 
one mighty, eventful moment,—the 
crisis of discovery; and, if the secret 
should have been detected by the 
reader before, or if the mask should 
prove some other person than he 
guessed and wished, the whole labour 
is thrown away. The truth is, that 
in most cases, the previous detection 
actually takes place. The pretend- 
ing partly is surrounded by appear- 
ances of mystery which provoke our 
inquisitlveness ; and, as the promi- 
nent personages of the tale must ne- 
cessarily be few, and as the real cha- 
racter of the Incognito must lie some- 
where among them (otherwise there 
could properly be no discovery,) his 
chances of escape are not very con. 
siderable. 

Itis not, however, sufficient that 
the subject of a poetic tale be good, 
and that its incidents be happily im- 
avined and skilfully disposed. In 
order to excite interest, much must 
depend on the mode of filling up 
the outline ;—on the transitions, the 
digressions, the pauses, and all that 
belongs to the larger elements of 
what 1s called manner. These are 
qualities of which neither abridg; 
ment nor, within any moderate limits, 
Citation can convey an adequate idea; 
yet, where interest is actually excited, 
none of these can be materially 
Wwrong,—and undoubtedly, the poem 
of Roderick is highly interesting. It 
does not, perhaps, excite that harrow- 
ing, torturing, fevered interest which 


the perusal of some fictitious narra- 
tives produces ; an interest of which 
the utility has been much question- 
ed; but it causes a deep, continued, 
pleased, and yet pained attention, not 
unconnected with the suggestion of 
serious moral reflections. The work 
abounds, indeed, with passages which 
are more than moral; which are re- 
ligious—which are devotional; and 
does justice to some of the most im- 
portant, and essential doctrines of 
Christianity. If these doctrines are 
blended with more of local supersti- 
tions than there appears to have been 
any occasion for introducing, and oc- 
casionally with sentiments (as will 
hereafter appear) of an exceptionable 
tendency, yet, with all this admixture 
of dross, the recognition of such 
truths in so popular a work may pro- 
duce good effects, and cannot be 
mentioned without praise. 

In the description of natural ob- 
jects and scenery, the powers of the 
author are well known, and he has 
not failed to exert them in the pre- 
sent poem as often as the course of 
his narrative brought him an oppor- 
tunity. On one or two of these oc- 
casions, it may perhaps be thought 
that conscious skill and a favourite 
subject have tempted him to the 
brink of excessive minuteness; yet 
the exuberance may well be forgiven 
of a taste and talent, which have en- 
abled him so delightfully to relieve 
the “ high and solemn argument” of 
his epic story with intervals of a 
suothing sweetness and repose. A 
short description of this kind oc- 
curs in the lines, already quoted, 
which recount the departure of Pe- 
layo and Florinda from Cordoba. It 
may gratify the reader, if we now 
extract two or three others; but, in 
order to appreciate their full effect, 
it should always be borne in mind, 
that they occur as episodes in a nar- 
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rative poem of deep pathos and gran- 
deur. 

The following sketch of a Spanish 
scene is probably from the life, and 
as accurate as it is pleasing :— 


Twelve weary days with unremitting 
speed, 

Shunning frequented tracks, the travellers 

Pursucd their way: the mountain-path 
they chose, 

The forest or the lonely heath wide spread, 

Where cistus shrubs sole-scen exhaled at 
noon 

Their fine balsamic odour all around ; 

Strewed with thei blossoms, frail as beau- 
tiful, 

The thirsty soil at eve; and when the sun 

Relumed the gladdened earth, opening 
anew 

Their stores exubcrant, prodigal as frail, 

Whitened again the wilde: ‘ness. They 
left 

"Fhe dark sierra’s skirts behind, and crost 

The wilds where Ana in her native hills 

Collects her sister springs, and hurries on 

Her course melodious amid loveliest glens, 

With forest and with fruiiage over- “bow - 
ered. 


These scenes profusely blest by Heaven 


they left, 
Where o’er the hazel and the quince the 
vine 
Wide-mantling spreads ; and clinging 
round the cork 
And ilex, hangs amid their dusky leaves 
Garlands of brightest hue, with reddening 
fruit 
Pendant, or clusters cool of glassy green. 
So holding on o’er mountain ‘and 0 er vale, 
Tagus they crost where midland on his 
way 
The king of rivers rolls his stately stream ; 
And rude Alverches’ wide and stony bed ; 
And Duezo distant far.” 
Vol. i. pp. 135, 136. 


The next we give is a more gene- 
val picture ; but it bespeaks a prac. 
tised observer of nature : 


‘An arrow’s flight above that mountain 


stream 

There was a little glade, where under- 
neath 

A long smooth mossy stone a fountain 
rose. 


An oak grew near, and with its ample 
boughs 


O’ercanopied the spring ; its fretted roots 

Embossed the bank, and on their tufted 
bark 

Grew plants which love the moisture and 
the shade— 

Short ferns, and longer leaves of wrinkled 
green 

Vhich bent toward the spring, and when 
the wind 

Made itself felt, Just touched with gentle 
dip 

‘The glassy surface, ruffled ne’cr but th en, 

Save when a bubbie rising from the de pth 

durst, and with faintest circles marked its 

place, 

Or if an msect skimmed it with its wing, 

Or when in heavier drops the gathered 
rain 

Fell from the oak’s high bower. The moun. 
tain roe, 

When, having drank there, he would bound 
across, 

Drew up upon the bank his meeting feet, 

And put forth half bis force. With silent 
lapse 

From thence through mossy banks the wa- 
ter stole, 

Then murmuring hastened to the glen be. 
low.” Vol. ul. pp. 90, 91, 


These, however, are representa- 
tions only of the visrdle part of natu- 
ral scenery. It is the privilege of 
poetry also to embody in her descrip- 
tions the lenitive and purifying influ- 
ence of such scenery on the feelings 
of a contemplative observer. In mo- 
ments of passionate pensiveness, this 
influence almost seems to play on 
the mind as the breeze plays on the 
cheek !—both felt,—both invisible. 
It cannot be necessary to say that by 
the poetic school of which Mr. Sou- 
they is supposed to be a member, 
external nature is very often thus 
personified and animated. In_par- 
ticular, this isa favourite subject with 
the author of the Excursion ; if in- 
deed it may not be culled his only 
subject; he dwells on it with great 
eloquence, but with such persever- 
ing attachment, as gives his compo- 
sition a Character of extreme man- 
nerism. The leading idea is touch. 
ed with much truth and delicacy by 
Mr. Southey in the following lines:— 
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« How calmly gliding through the dark- 
blue sk» . 

‘he midnight moon ascends! Her placid 
beams 

Through thinly scattered leaves and boughs 
grotesque, 

Mottle with mazy shades the orchard 
slope ; , 

Here, o’er the chesnut’s fretted foliage 

re 

And Bf motionless they spread ; here 
shine 

Upon the crags, deepening with blacker 
night 

Their chasms ; and there the glittering ar- 
gentry 

Ripples and glances on the confluent 
streams. 


A lovelier, purer light than that of day 

Rests on the hills; and oh how awfully 

Into that deep and tranquil firmament 

The summits of Auseva rise serene ! 

fhe watchman on the battlements par- 
takes 

The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 

The silence of the earth; the endless 
sound 

Of flowing water soothes him; and the 
stars, 

Which in that brightest moon-light well- 
nigh quenched, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Toward eternity the attempered mind.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 9, 10. 


The following is a_ still finer 
passage of the same class: it is the 
description of Roderick and his dog 
Theron :— 


“ But on Pionia’s side meantime a heart 
As generous, and as full of noble thoughts, 


Lay stricken with the deadliest bolts of 


grief, 

Upona smooth grey stone sate Roderick 
there ; 

The wind above him stirred the hazel 
boughs, 

And murmuring at his feet the river ran. 

He sate with folded arms and head de- 
clined 

Upon his breast, feeding on bitter thoughts, 

‘ill Nature gave him in the exhausted 
sense 

Of wo a respite something like repose ; 

And then the guiet sound of gentle 
winds 


And waters with their lulling conso- 
nance 

Beguiled him of bimself. Of all within 

Oblivious there he sate, sentient alone 

Of outward nature,—of the whispering 
leaves 

That soothed his ear,—the genial breath of 
heaven 

That fanned his cheek,—the stream’s per- 
petual flow, 

That, with its shadows and its glancing 
lights, 

Dimples and thread-like motions infinite, 

For ever varying and yet still the same, 

Like time toward eternity, ran by. 

Resting his head upon his master’s 
knees, 

Upon the bank beside him Theron lay.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 


Perhaps the richest specimen in 
this style is the close of the twenty- 
first book ; but it would suffer un- 
fairly by being detacbed from its 
place. The same book contains 
two striking comparisons derived 
from natural objects, and which, 
though not exactly falling within 
the description of the passages just 
quoted, yet bear no very remote re- 
lation to them. The shorter and 
perhaps leust elaborate of the two is 
as follows :— 


« Florinda too 

Was calmed: If sore experience may be 
thought 

To teach the uses of adversity, 

She said, alas! who better learned than I 

In that sad school! Methinks if ye would 
know 

How visitations of calamity | 

Affect the pious soul, ’tis shewn ye 
there ! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which through 
the sky 

Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 

The rolling moon! I watched it as it 
came, 

And deemed the deep opake would blot 
her bears ; 

But, melting like a wreath of snow, it 
hangs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her 
own, 

Then passing, leayes her in her light 
serene. 
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‘* Thus having said, the pious sufferer 

Sate, 
Beholding with fixed eyes that lovely 

ord, 


Till quiet tears confused in dizzy light 
The broken moonbeams.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 


This is surely very delicate and 
beautiful. The other is more minute, 
and has perhaps a slight tincture of 
heaviness ; but it is finely intro- 
duced, powertully executed, and 
magnificently imagined and applied. 
There ts something Oriental in the 
air of the passage ; arising possibly 
from the resemblance being length- 
ened out into ailegory :-— 


* Rightly would’st thou say 

Were there no world but this! the Goth 
replied. 

Phe happiest child of earth that e’er was 
marked 

‘Fo be the minion of prosperity, 

Richest in corperal gifts and wealth of 
mind, 

Honour and fame attending him abroad, 

Peace and all dear domestic joys at 
home, 

And sunshine till the evening af his days 

Closed in withouta cloud, ..even such a 


man 

Would from the gloom and horror of his 
heart 

Confirm thy fatal thought, were this world 
all! 

Ob, who could bear the haunting mys- 
terv, 


If death and retribution did not solve 

The riddle, and to heavenliest harmony 

Reduce the seeming chaos! .. Here we 
see 

The water at its well-head ; clear it ts, 

Not more transpicuous the invisible air; 

Pure as aa infant’s thoughts ; and here to 
hiie 

And good directed all its uses serve. 

The herb grows greener on its brink ; 
Sweet flowers 

Bend o’er the stream that feeds their fresh- 
ened roots ; 

The red-breast loves it for its wintry 
haunts ; 

And when the buds begin to open forth, 

Builds near it with its mate their brooding 
nest; 

The thirsty stag with widening nostrils 
there 
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invigorated draws his copious draught, 

And there amid its flags the wild-boap 
stands, 

Nor suffering wrong nor meditating hurt, 

Through wocdlands wild and solitary 
fields 

Unsullied thus it holds its bounteous 
course ; 

But when it reaches the resorts of men, 

The service of the city there defiles 

‘The tainted stream; corrupt and foul jt 
flows 

Through loathsome banks and o’er a bed 
impure, 

Till in the sea, the appointed end ty 
which 

Through all its way it hastens, ’tis re. 
ceived, 

And, losing all pollution, mingles there 

In the wide world of waters. So is it 

With the great stream of things, if all 
were seen; 

Good the beginning, good the end shall 
be, 

And transitory evil only make 

The good end happier. Ages pass away, 

Thrones fall and nations disappear, and 


worlds 

Grow old and go to wreck; the soul 
alone 

Endures, and what she chooseth for her. 
self, 


The arbiter of her own destiny, 
That only shall be permanent.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 106—108, 


The quotations that have been 
made, besides their immediate pur. 
pose, will serve as specimens of 
Mr. Southey’s versification, which, 
at least where it is best, is remark: 
able for melody and variety. I 
would be easy to expatiate on this 
and other excellences ; but the art: 
cle is sweiling apace ; and we.must 
leave room for the notice of a fev 
less admirable qualities by which the 
merit of the poem is impaired. It 
cannot, however, be necessary (0 
specily every slight speck which we 
may have discovered or imagined it 
solong apoem. General or charac 
teristic faults alone need be mention: 
ed; and these are not many. We 
shall submit, in the first place, twe 
or three that affect the poetical 
merit of the work, and then observe 
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on one connected with its moral ef- 


t. , 
a principal blemish of the for- 


mer class will perhaps be made most 
evident bs/ describing it in its conse- 
quences. The deep, steady, and 
clevated interest which the poem cre- 
ates has already been stated ; but this 
effect, it should now be observed, is 
felt in its full extent only when the 
poem is perused by a solitary eye. 
The experiment of reading it aloud 
does not equally answer, generally 
producing a degree of weariness In 
most of the parties engaged. It will 
also be found that there are particular 
passages, extremely beautiful to the 
solitary reader, which lose no small 
part of their spirit when read out or 


Se 


ga eee wt 


- recited. The sound falls short of 
what the eye had anticipated. An 


unaccountable languor steals over 
the colours that before appeared 


vo] 


- embroidery which promise, while 


folded up, a blushing richness of tis- 
> sue, that does not discover itself on 
> their being expanded. 

Of poetry, however, considered as 
_asystem of sounds, recitation must 
No reason can 
_- ve given why words should be arrang- 
ed metrically, except that they may 
_sratify the ear. Metrical composi- 
| uonseems as necessarily to couvey 
_ the idea of being read aloud or recit- 
= ed, as oratory conveys the idea of be- 


he Be 


« 


eee wy 


> ing spoken, or written music that of 
» being performed. And, so far from 


expecting that a poem should suffer 
by being recited, we might rather ex- 
pect that recitation would animate it 
with new beauties ; by shewing in its 
ull effect that “concord of sweet 
» Sounds,” which could not be perfect- 
: q imagined till it was heard. 

_ The modulation of Mr. Southey’s 
verses is remarkable for ease and 
| Variety ; and if, with all this excel- 
F lence, they will not conveniently bear 
/t0 be read aloud, the cause must be 
heir excessive diffuseness. Ele who 
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_ vividly bright ; as in some picces of 
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reads aloud or recites a composition, 
is compelled to respect every sylla- 
ble; and therefore may easily be 
supposed to feel the length of a jour- 
ney, which a solitary reader shortens 
by insensibly quickening his pace. 
This diffuseness appears to be, in a 
poctical view, the principal fault of 
the present work; perbaps it might 
be said, of the present author. The 
school of Messrs. Wordsworth and 
Southey has been characterized, by 
a critic who does not love them, as 
remarkzble for an “irrepressible ver- 
bosity ;”? and the criticism, though 
uttered by no friendly voice, is not 
unworthy theirattention. Their writ- 
ings, powerful as they are, frequent- 
ly exhibit what appears to be not so 
much a substance as a solution,—not 
so properly poetry as lambic prose. 
Considered as prose of a highly poet- 
ic character, such compositions might 
answer. Prose may much more 
easily afford to be diffuse, becuse it 
admits so many unemphatic syllables. 
The time of prose (if we may use the 
metaphor) is greatly quicker than 
that of poetry. 

In defence of this diffuseness, some 
will perhaps allege, that it carries 
with it an air of extraordinary {ree- 
dom and facility, and that it may in 
fact be ascribed to the practice of 
writing warm {rom the heart ;—a prac- 
tice which, if it sometimes occasions 
a little superfluity of words, amply 
compensates for the evil, by produc- 
ing an equal exuberance of nature 
and feeling. But freedom and facill- 
ty and nature and feeling will pro- 
duce little effect on a reader whom 
they have set asleep: itis abundantly 
requisite, therefore, that these qualli- 
ties should be associated with spirit 
und compactness; and, probably, « 
writer of genius would easily attain 
the proper medium, if, after having 
written warm from the heart, he 
were content to correct coolly and 
at leisure, 

A siighter objection may be made 
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to this poem on another account. In 
the early part of his career, it is well 
known that Mr. Southey and several 
of his friends, indignant at that ser- 
vile adherence to a few poetic ex- 
amples which had reduced English 
poetry to a mere tawdry, traditional 
splendour, and perh.ups emulating the 
successtul example of independence 
set by Cowper, struck out a new 
track for themselves. In pursuing 
their purpose, they were occasionally 
betrayed into a weakly and rather 
balladish species of simplicity, as 
really different from the pure, health- 
ful nature of Homer, as the bloated 
style they were avoiding, This fault, 
it is well known, exposed them toa 
considerable degree of critical hos- 
tility. The mind of Mr. Southey 
seems to have had vigour enough to 
draw nutriment from the virus of 
criticism; and apparently, he has 
made some tacit concession to what he 
thought the reasonableness of the ob- 
jection, or the taste of the public, 
without being at ail driven from his 
hoid on the general poetic principles 
he had adopted, or shaken in his just 
and lofty reliance on bis own powers. 
So, at least, it might be conjectured 
from the present work, the style of 
which, though not framed with a 
blind conformity to classical stand- 
ards, does not depart from them wan- 
tonly. Yet a tinge of the old fault, 
—for surely it must be deemed a 
faultz—is here and there discernible. 
As when the poet, relating a circum- 
stance respecting a child, breaks out, 


“ Dear child, upon that fated spot she 
stood.” 


It may be a matter of more doubt 
whether to class under the same head 
the name assumed by Roderick in 
his disguise ; but “ Father Maccadee”’ 
$s a most unfortunate appellation cer- 
tainly ; and, what makes it sttll more 
odd, it seems to have no sanction 
from the English version of the his- 
tory of the Maccabees, which always 


. 


forms the singular of the word, not 
Maccabee, but Maccabeus. 

On the plan of the poem, we haye 
already ventured to bestow high 
commendation. If any drawback is 
to be made from this praise, it is that 
Roderick by no means contributes jp 
an adequate degree to the event. 
The part which he acts is, in itself, 
of unrivalled greatness and majesty ; 
but it is not sufficiently conducive to 
the action of the piece. The very 
first place, not in dignity merely, but 
in importance, should have been fill. 
ed by him who is confessedly the 
principal character. This honour, 
however, is evidently conferred on 
Adosinda ; and not only so, but, for 
any thing that appears, the catas. 
trophe would substantially have been 
brought about by the efforts of that 
lady, and the assisting agency of Pe- 
layo, even had Roderick fallen a prey 
to the sea-birds by Romano’s grave. 
In truth, therefore, the poet has in 
some measure sacrificed his hero to 
the glory of his heroine; a person- 
age, in whose character he seems to 
have felt an enthusiasm of interest 
which many of his readers are not 
likely to partake. 

It uow remains to animadvert on 
what must be regarded as the gravest 
fault of this poem, because immedi- 
ately relating to its moral, or rather 
its religious, character. The general 
aspect of all Mr. Southey’s poetry is 
highly favourable to good principles 
and great virtues; and, perhaps he 
has never, on the whole, courted the 
mora! muse with such eminent suc- 
cess as on the present occasion. 
The greater cause is there for regret 
that what is so admirable, should not 
be unexceptionable. But, surely, the 
sentiments with which he animates 
his Christain chiefs towards their Mo- 
hammedan enemies, are open to very 
serious exception. They are not 
sentiments merely of rage and scorn 
and defiance, mingled with a devoted 
patriotism and a burning thirst for 
enterprise, but also of the most sale 
euinary ferocity and furicus vindie: 
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hfe will’ is there, but 
revenyes immorial hate.”’ 
A specimen of the lengths to 
vLich these feelings are some time 
arried may be seen In the fyilow- 
ing F A Moorish Leiatp 


ing been drawn into a dehie,is buri- 


»¥ 
ela 


xiract. huve 


ed under volleys of rocks and trees, 

burled down on them by the Span. 

cards from the superincumovent 

beizhts. At the instant when this 

"<0 

discharye of ruin is about to take 

ylace, Adosinde, from among the 

Souniards, addresses Alcahmian, the 

feader of the devoted Moors :— 
“What, hoa! she cried, 

Aleahman! In the name of all who fell 

4+ Auria in the massacre, this bour 

isummon thee before the throne of God 

ro answer for the inuocent blood! This 

hour, 
\oor, miscreant. murderer, child of hell, 
this hour 
) summon thee to judgement !..In the name 
for Spain and vengeance !” 
Vol. it p. 152. 


OfGod! 


lf it were required to exhibit a 
Mohammedan, ov (to say the truth) 
a Satanic, rather than a Christian 
spirit, how could it be done more ef- 
fectually than by such a speech? 
And, what is worse, this spirit, which 
can exult in anticipating the perdi- 
tion of Its victims, pretends to be de- 
rived from Heaven. inthe ensuing 
passage, 
Adosinda : 

“There on the grave of al! ber family, 


Did this courageous mourner dedicat 


All thouchts and actions of her future Hie 

Te her poor country. For she sara, that 
‘ifeaven | 

Supporting her, in mercy bac vouchsated 

A foretaste of revenge; that, like the 
orace 

Of God, reve nee fiad saved her; that int 


Spain must have ner Ne IVulidi . nic gi eo = 


forth 
That passion, thus 
fied, 
Must be to all the loval sous ef Spain 
The pole-star of their fain, 
rite, 
-ervances and worthiest sacrifices. 


¥OL.8. PP. 52,53 
‘hrist. Obsery. No. 16 
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Alier this, it will not be thought 
surprising that the Spaniards who 
perish in the contest with the 
Moors, are represented us gaining 
of course the crown of martyrdom, 
while a destiny too unspeakably tre- 
imendous to be trifled with by poclrys 
Is awarded to their A pase 
Save to this efiect, uppat ently spoken 
in the poei’s own person, may be 
found at the bepinning of the twenty- 
fourth book. ‘Phere seems to beno 
necessity for quoting it. 

Ov what system would the author 
justify the introduction of these pas- 
sages Into his poem? System, we 
say; for nothing else could have led 
such a mind either to sanction such 
sentiments, or even to sport with 
them, by assuming them in the way 
ol poetic fiction. Would he say that 
historic truth obliged him to darken 
his Christian portraits with shades 
from which the originals were too 
surely not exempt?! This might 
possibly serve for the inferior pere 
SODS, but surely not jor those who 
ie set up as models. It has always 
becn understood that the peet had 
the privilege of mending history, 
and never can he exercise his right 
more fity than in favour of that 
which is, or wine to be, his main 
object—the production of moral ef. 
“ty Mr. Sout ey especially, who, 
in his former epics, has dressed up 
a Mussuiman with such a collecuon 
of virtues as could never have been 
culled from all the schools of allthe 
Sulis, and delineated a Hindoo whom 
the thrice-born readers of the Vedas 
could not even have imagined, was 
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as the author describes, and that it 
would have been impessibleto colour 
ihe enthusiastic patriotism he was 
portraying sufliciently high, with- 
out admiting this dark ingredient ? 
kiven then, hee needed not to sanctify 
revenge by the name of religion. 
But it will be hard to prove that the 
lofty principles which Christianity 
creates or confirms, cannot adequate- 
ly be represented, except in the 
company of the guilty passions 
which she unsparingly condemns. 
That the passion of revenge is fore 
bidden, there can be no doubt; and 
modify and manage the precept as we 
will, all the alchymy of Arabia can- 
not transmute a doctrine which bids 
us pray for our murderers into con- 
sistency with a practice which would 
pursue an enemy even into the world 
of spirits. On the other hand, we 
have always understoed that those 
who were best read in Christianity, 
maintained the perfect compatibility 
of Christian philanthropy and for- 
civeness, with the discharge of muni- 
cipal and patriotic duties. If they 
have judged aright, what finer op- 
portunity Could a man of genius de- 
sire for enforcing such an opinion 
than that of a poem addressed, like 
the present, to the feelings ’—an 
opportunity, pot of proving, but 
painting it—not of laying it down 
unanswerably, but of impressing it 
inresistibly—of engraving it in inef- 
faceable characters on the inmost 
hearts 

There have been poets who, not 
possessing, or not employing, the 
aid of Christianity, have yet describ- 
ed, and with no mean success, a lofty 
putrousin, totally undebased by the 
da: k sublime of revenge. Observe 


the Cato of Lucan. or the Leonidas of 


Giover. Whatever may be thought 
of the execution of the picture in 
either case, the conception at least 
is perfect, and wants no element of 
the most powertul interest. Ii. both 
representations, we behold the most 
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intense energy of character, the 
most heroic ardour of enterprise, the 
sternest sel{f-devotedness, the coolest 
contempt of death; in a word, the 
most high wrought spirit of patriotic 
martyrdom; yet there is no ferocity, 
no vindictiveness, no furious thirst 
of blood, no violent volleying of im- 
precations against the tyrannical and 
terrible oppressors of civil or of 
national liberty, whom those cham- 
pions are represented as resisting. 
Why may not a Christian hero ex- 
hibit the same purity and singleness 
of virtue? 

Lest these censures, which have 
insensibly grown into some length, 
Should produce an erroneous im- 
pression, it may be necessary once 
more to state that the general moral 
effect of the poem is of an exalted 
kind. The faults that have been 
noticed might possibly do harm; 
and the possible harm was of a des. 
cription sufficiently serious to be 
guarded against; but the obvious, 
natural, and ordinary tendency of the 
whole work is very different. Of 
the passages that have been men- 
tioned, the most reprehensible are 
those which affect to found revenge 
op religion; but happily, this long 
poem contains only three or four 
such passages ; and the effect of 
these, as well as that of the more 
numerous instances of simple vin- 
dictiveness, seems overborne by two 
things. The first is the transcend- 
ent interest exclied by the characters 
of Roderick, and next, of Florinda; 
characters, equally affecting and 
instructive. Secondly, there are 
several places in which the poet, by 
a happy inconsistency, so strongly 
enforces the Christian doctrine of 
charity and forgiveness, that he 
might almost be supposed to have 
intended a direct antidote against the 
revengeful lessons he elsewhere 
seems to inculcate. One of these 
Instances occurs in the speech of 
Florinda to Roderick, extracted in a 
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former page. Another passage, of 
greater length and fulness, Is as fol- 


lows :— 


«“ Me have the arrows of calamity 

Sore stricken; sinking underneath the 
weiglit 

Of sorrow, yet More heavily opprest 

Beneath the burden of my sins, | turned 

In that dread hour to Him who from the 
cross 

Calls to the heavy laden. There I found 

Melicf and comfort; there I have my 
hope, 

My strength and my salvation ; there, the 
grave 

Ready beneath my feet, and heaven in 
view, 

Ito the king of terrors, say, Come, 
Death,.. 

Come quickly ! Thou too wert a stricken 
deer 

Julian, .. God pardon the unhappy hand 

That wounded thee! .. but whither didst 


thou go 

For healing ? Thou hast turned away from 
H:m, 

Who saith, Forgive, as ye would be for- 
given ; 

And that the Moorish sword might do thy 
work, 

Received the creed of Mecca: with what 
fruit 

For Spain, let tell her cities sacked, her 
sons 

Slaughtered, her daughters than thine own 
dear child 

More foully wronged, more wretched ! For 
thyself, 

Thou hast had thy fill of vengeance, and 
perhaps 

The cup was sweet: but it hath left be- 
hind 


A bitter relish!” Vol. ii. pp. 100, 101. 


This extract will perhaps have 
reminded the reader of some lines in 
Cowper, which have all the amiable 
character of that poet’s mind and 
fancy : = 


{was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since. With many an arrow dcep 
infixed 

My panting side was charged. When I 
withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant 
shades, 

There was I found by one who had him- 
self 

Been hurt by th’ archers. In his side he 
bore 


And in his hands and feet the cruel scars. 

With gentle force solicitous the darts 

He crew them forth, and healed, and bade 
me live, 


To the poem of Roderick, Mr. 
Southey has annexed a voluminous 
collection of notes. The taste of our 
elder authors in this respect is now 
enurely obsolete. Our Shakespeares 
and Miltous never thought it neces- 
sary to ballast their poetry with a 
mass of prose, and perhaps felt see 
cure that, if they found the text, pos- 
terity would not fail to find the com- 
mentary. if this was laying too heavy 
a tax on posterity, at least our modern 
poets secm resolved not to augment 
the burden. It may undoubtedly be 
expedient that a few explanatory 
notes should be given by the author 
of a work, who must best know his 
own meaning ; but all fair limits are 
transgressed, when he environs eve- 
ry sentence with as much commen. 
tary as would explain an equal 
portion of Lycophron. Mr. Southey 
has, however, adopted the modern 
and convenient rule of arrangement, 
by which the notes are swept to 
the end of the volume, instead of 
Clustering together, like barnacles, 
at the bottom of each page, and 
perpetually retarding the reader’s 
progress. 

It is not the only objection to the 
notes on Roderick, that they are long. 
They are crowded with histories of 
various and degrading superstitions ; 
sometimes related in the author’s 
own words; sometimes quoted, but 
with remarks.—-and the compound 
does not appear very attractive. In 
their general effect, they differ mate- 
rially from the text, not merely as 
prose might be expected to differ 
from poetry, and the fictions of the 
chronicle of king don Rodrigo form 
the fictions of Mr. Southey, but in 
the different style of thinking and 
feeling which they appear to shewin 
the poet and the commentator. A 
casual reader of the present*°volume 
would certainly conceive very dif- 
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ferently of the author, according as 
he judged from his poetry or his 
prose; and we rather believe that 
the same remark is applicable to 
some of his former works. In his 
poctry there seems to be traceable a 
remarkable seriousness ond simpit. 
city of mind—a pure and Iolty en- 
thusiasm, a childlike genuineness 


of feelings and affections, a sort of 


character nursed up amidst study 
and retirement, «midst the purifying 
charities of domestic hfe, and the 
ennobling beauties cf wild mature ; a 
character, singularly unhackneyed in 
worldly ways, and unspoiled by a 
familiarity with the use of ridicule. 
His notes have less interesting and 
individual peculiarities. There is 
considerable information in them un- 
doubtedly, and, im what is original, 
there is talent, and spirit, and case ; 
but, taking their whole effect, there 
is something: har d, something Sarcus- 
tic, something scofiing. And there 
is too much of an approximation to 
that free, all-assured, sneering spe- 
cies of wriling which has srown up 
in the present day, and which, fer 

want of a betier term, may perhaps 

e Called, ‘the knowing style.’ 

It mivht almost seem as if the poct 
were eager to unpiume ip his netes 
the * eagle-genitis’” which soars In 
his text, and. were affecting to be 
exempt from any real or permancnt 
subjection to those fine fancies and 
feelings with which his poetic com- 
position overflows. It is not, how- 
ever, Intended really to impute to 
him this inverted vanity, aithough 
there may be a semblance of it. 
Habit and haste may unconsciously 
have led lim to adopt a siyle of an- 
notation notalio; xether corres! po ndent 
with his higher and more de i! erate 


e> 


productions. Those productions, in 
the mean time, have a fur more than 
compensating merit. On the present 
occasion, if the commentator of Rod- 
erick appears scarcely 
poet, yet he must be 

ous, ora very dull: 


worthy of the 
a very fastidi- 
eader, who does 


not find the evil of possessing the 
commentary, infinitely overpaid by 
the gratification of reading the pocm.* 


———_a-— 


L Series of Discourses, containing 
a System of Docéirinal, Eaperi- 
mental, and Practical Religion, 
farticularly calculated for the Use 
of families, preached in the Parish 
Church of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
By the Rev. J. Buckwortn, A.M. 
Vicar. Leeds: Capes. London; 
Sherwood and Co. 12mo. pp. 326, 
1812. Second Edition. 


Tus small volume was originally 
intended for the exclusive use of the 
Author’s Parishioners; but several 
copies having met with a favourable 
reception beyond his parochial boun- 
daries, he has been induced to give it 
amore general circulation by print- 
ing this edition. We think it evi- 
dently the production of a very pious 
tinister, anxious to be beneficial to 
Lis parishioners by setting before 
them ihe chief truths of Christianity 
in a plain and impressive manner. 
‘The sermons are twenty in number, 
The first five relate to the existence 
of God, the truth of the Scriptures, 
the spirituality of the Divine Na- 
ture, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
und God’s supreme dominion over 
us, These are fellewed by four 
on the state of mankind as sinners, 
and on the redemption of Christ. 
live discourses are then devoted 
to the exposition of the nature and 


* Observing some coincidences between 
our strictures on Roderick,and the critique 
in the Edinburgh Review on the saine work, 
we are induced to state that the whole of 
the foregoing article was in the press ex- 
actly as it now stands, before we had seen 
any part ofthat of the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, or had received any hint as to the na- 

ture of its contents ; except having casually 
heard that it denied the probable populari- 
ty of the poem; and even this was first 
mentioned to us by a friend on reading our 
opening par agraph i in the MS. where a dif- 
ferent sentiment is expressed. 
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effects of faith, as it is the gift of 
God, as it works by love, as it ren- 
ders Christ precious to the believer, 
as it overcomes the world, and as it 
is accompanied by the witness of the 
Spirit. We have, lastly, five ser- 
mons onthe relative duttes. The 
whole is recapitulated in a concluc- 
ing sermon. 

It is by no means our design to 
subject these discourses (composed 
and published for the private benefit 
of the author’s own circle) to a mi- 
nute and rigid criticism. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that they are 
scriptural in the tenor of their doc- 
trine, practical In their tendency, 
und intelligible in their style. These 
qualificaticns they undoubtedly pos- 
sess, with whatever other defects 
they may be chargeable. Man is 
treated asa falien creature, Is direct- 
ed to the Cross of Jesus Christ for 
pardon and peace, and trained to the 
obedience of faith through the grace 
ofthe Holy Spirit.—In our view, 
those sermons alone are truly valua- 
blein which the system of Christian- 
ity is exhibited, as it appears in 
Scripture, not with disjeinted or 
cisproportionate parts incautiously 
thrown together, but with a wise and 
consistent harmony, in which the stu- 
pendous salvation of Christ is indis- 
solubly linked with the performance 
of every moral duty, and the cultiva- 
tion of every divine and holy affec- 
tion ; and in which the Christian ex- 
perience and the Christian life are 
described as the result of the grace 
ofGod in the heart. We have too 
many melancholy proofs before us, 
that even truth may be held in an 
indifferent and worldly spirit on the 
one hand, or in a controversial and 
uncharitable temper on the other. 
That alone is true religion, which 
unites the soul to God, and, placing 
tt under the illumination of his 


Spirit, as the source of a new and 
divine life, finds the proper nourish. 
ment of that life in all the truths of 
the Gospel; and thus makes the 
duties of obedience practicable and 
delighttul by the prevailing love of 
the Saviour, and the influence of 
daily communion with him, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But to return to the work before 
us— The following extracts will suf- 
ficiently enable our readers to judge 
for themselves how far the opinion 
we have expressed of it is well 
founded. 

On the fundamental truths of the 
fall of man and justification by faith, 
Mr. Buckworth speaks thus :-— 


“The threatening was therefore exe- 
cuted, ‘The body became mortal ; and the 
soul became dead in trespasses and sins, 
and liable to an awful death in a future state. 
That his soul became immediately dead to 
God, is strikingly manifest. He lost the char- 
acteristic marks of spiritual life. He lost ihe 
faculty of his spiritual understanding. Hence 
his ignorance of the Omniscient God was 80 
great, that he fancied he could hide himself 
from his presence amongst the trees of the 
garden. He lost his foveto God. Hence, 
instead of drawing near to him with plea- 
sure and affection, he fled from him wit! 
dispositions averse to his government He 
lost all affiance in his Maker ; and therefore, 
instead of committing himself to the care 
of Divine Providence, he sought security 
ina refuge of his own devising. He lost 
his humality and uprightness ; for he refused 
to acknowledge his guilt, although his diso- 
bedience couid not be denied. He lost his 
reverential and adoring thoughts of his Su- 
preme Governor ; for he even ventured, im- 
plicitly to charge him with his fault. * The 
woman,’ said he, ‘which Tuovu gavest to be 
with me, gave me of the tree.’ 


“ Adam being thus corrupted in all his 
faculties, he transmitted that depravity to 
his posterity; for ‘ who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean ? If the fountain be 
polluted, how can the streams be pure? Our 
understanding, therefore, is by nature ina 
state of darkness: ‘The natural man,’ saith 
St. Paul, ‘receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto 
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him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned”? The mind, 
which naturally actuates us, is totally averse 
to God and godliness, § The carnal mind,’ 
z. e. the mind with which we are born, says 
the pen of inspiration, ‘is enmity against 
God; it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be? The affections of 
our souls are all depraved. He who is alto- 
gether lovely, aid blessings of eternal real- 
ity cannot attract our affections ; while our 
hopes and fears—our joys and sorrows, and 
warmest passions are easily excited by 
present and transitory objects.” pp. 93—95. 


“ The procuring cause of our justification, 
or acquittal from guilt, is the merit of the 
Lora Jesus Christ. tHe was obedient unto 
death, fulfilled all relteousness, magnified 
the law, and made it honourable. This he 
did not for himself; but for the guilty sons 
of men. tle obeyed the law, that his obe- 
dience might be placed toour account, and 
accepted by our offended God instead of 
our own. His obedience being thus im- 
puted to us, we are accounted righteous 
before God; and are considered as pertect 
and complete, as though we had obeyed the 
law in our own persons. ‘These remarks 
arise from the expressions in our text, ‘ By 
nim’—* By him all that believe are justified 
from all things.’ To the same purport are 
the following passages. £ Ye are complete 
in him.’ £ As by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners ; so by the obedi- 
ence of one shall many be made righteous.’ 
* Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Clirist Jesus. 


‘Evident, however, as it is, that the 
merit of the Saviour is the procuring cause 
of our justification, it is necessary that we 
should deZieve in him, before we can be ac- 
tual partakers of that blessing. Believing 
in the Redeemer, therefore, is the means 
by which we are brought into a justified 
state. ‘By him all that delieve,’ says our 
text, are justified from all things” IEx- 
actly of the same import is the language of 
the great Apostle in Romans, ch. v. verse 
1 :—‘ Being justified dy faith,’ i.e. by be- 
heving in the Saviour, ‘we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Ciirist.’ 
Similar to this declaration, are the follow- 
ing inspired passages. ‘ Peliewe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved!’ 
* God so loved the world, that he gave bis 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have ever- 


lasting life.” ‘ He that believeth shall be 
saved ; and he that believeth not, shall be 
damned.’ * He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth, 
not the Son, shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him” From these 
sacred passages, you cannot but acknowl. 
edge, my brethren, that although a re. 
demption is procured for sinners ; although 
the curse of the law has been borne, Divine 
Justice satisfied, and peace obtained by the 
blood of the cross ; yet that, in order to be 
partakers of the benefits of all this, it is 
essentially necessary to be believers jn 
Christ Jesus.” pp. 136—138. 


As aspecimen of the manner in 
which the relative dutics are dis- 
cussed, we cite the following passa- 
ges from the sermon on the ‘ Duties 
of Tradesman.’’ 


“ The duty of justice requires us to be 
industriously engaged in some lawful occupa- 
tion ‘Ihe generality of mankind cannot do 
justly, cither to themselves or their families, 
ifthey neglect to be occupied in some use. 
ful and becoming employment. Idleness 
proves exceedingly injurious to a man’s 
character; it exposes him to innumerable 
moral evils; leads to the formation of the 
most pernicious habits ; renders life itself 
a burden; is a dreadful waste of time ; is 
highly ofiensive to Almighty God, and an 
effectual obstacle to a preparation for an 
eternal world. Now idleness is almost a 
necessary consequence of not having a regu- 
lar calling in life to attend to. Every charac. 
ter, therefore, that neglects such a calling, 
is doubtless acting most un-justly to him- 
self The eitects of his conduct extend also 
to his family. It is his duty, according to 
Scripture-authority, to provide for his own 
house: and nature itself demands it. His 
wife is bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, and has forsaken father, and mother, 
and every near relation, to be one with him. 
His children aiso are a part of himself, and 
are brought into the world by him, in 3 
most helpless and dependent state. Hence 
if he neglect to provide for his family, by 
not diligently engaging in some suitable 
earthly employment, he is evidently acting 
unjustly to them. The propriety of an in- 


dustrious attention to a lawful calling will 
be still more manifest by referring to a few 
Scripture-examples. Even Adam ina stgte 
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of innocence, had an occupation assigned 
jim. He was placed in the garden of E.deu 
to dress it, and to deep it. His two sons 
were appointed to s«parate employments. 
Abel was a feeper of sheep, and Cain was a 


tiller of the ground. Oi the Saviour himselt 


+ was said, ‘is not this the carpenter -? His 
disciples were fishermen—Luke was a phy- 
vician—and Paul was a tent-maker. And 
thus that great Apostle writes in several 
Epistles—* Not slothful in business’? —* Pius 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
> work, neither should he eat.’--* Do your own 
~ business, and work with your own hands, 
that ye may have hack of nothing?” But 
enough has been advanced on this point. 
You are, 1 am persuaded, convinced that it 
isa duty, Which you owe to yourselves and 
your families, to be industriously engaged 
| jn some lawful occupation.” pp. S0V—302. 


Again— 


«This duty, further, implies a willing 
and full discharge of all taxes levied by go- 
vernment. ‘Lhe laws of our country protect 
us in the undisturbed enjoyment of all our 
temporal blessings, and spiritual privileges. 
Qur preperty is sacred, our liberties are 
unrestrained, our persons are held most 
valuable in tthe eye of the law, and every 
one of us, frum the least to the greatest— 
from the pyorest to the most wealthy —can 

' situnder his own vine and his own fig-tree, 
E asit were, none daring to make him afraid. 
> And can we then, consistently with the 
| claims of equity, feel back ward in support- 
» ing such a government? Surely, if we bave 

) any degree of justice, not to say gratitude 
® and loyalty, in our hearts, we cannot but be 

glad to have it in our power to contribute 
© our lawful proportion towards its support! 
If it were the duty of Christians, during the 
B reign of the cruel and persecuting Nero, 
fF torender unto all their dues, ‘tribute to 
whom tribute is due, and custom to whem 
> custom,’ how much more binding must this 
| duty be, on the professors of religion in Eng- 
p fand” pp. 307, 30s. 


© On the important point of religious 
S¢xherience and the life of faith, we 
May select the following passage 
{ Irom the sermon on 1 John v. 10. 
He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself.’ 
the ordinary method of producing 
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this witness, he states to be by crea- 
ung in the believer an experience 
which accords with the marks of 
Gou’s peuple, as laid down in Scrip- 
ture. 


“This agreement between the experi- 
ence, and the Scripture-representations of 
Gud’s people, is seen by the rational me- 
thod of self-examination. Close and im- 
partial self-examination shews us the cor- 
respondence, or the want of correspon. 
dence in the heart and life, with the 
Scriptures. A correspondence between 
them creates an inward wituess of the 
Safety of our state; while a want of it pre- 
vents an enjovment of such witness. Hence 
the exhortation of st. Paul—* Examine 
yourselves whether ye be in tne faith? And 
hence the observation of St. John—*1f our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart, and Knowethall things. if our heart 
condemn us not, then bave we confidence 
toward God, and may assure our hearts be- 
fore him.’ 


«* A still clearer idea of this witness may 
be afforded, if 1 present to your minds a 
person who is favoured with the experience 
of it. ‘It is my sincere hope,’ says such a 
wu ciiaracier, ‘that Ll enjoy a real, scriptural 
witness in myself that Christ is mine, and 
lam his. his experence arises not from 
any sudden cr poweriul impuises ; but from 
a conviction that the marks of God’s peo- 
ple exist in my heart. It is writien in the 
Scriptures, ‘He that believeth on the Son 
of God, shali be saved. Now, Christ is 
the object of my faith. My only depen- 
dence for salvation 1s on the merits of his 
obedience and sufferings; and I accept 
him, as he is exhibited in the Gospel, for 
all my salvation ana all my hope. Thus 
concluding that I believe on the Son of 
God, I have a witness in myself, according 
tu his promise, that [shall be saved. Again, 
itis written—* Blessed are they who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness.’ *My 
heart,’ adds such a one, ‘is athirst for God. 
I fect an ardcut desire to be righteous, as 
he is righteous. With my soul 1 desire 
him in the night, and with my spirit within 
me I seek him carly. Now since a bless- 
ing is pronounced on those who thus hun- 
ger and thirst after Divine things, 1 of 
course enjoy an evidence, an inward wit- 
ness, that 1am blessed.’ Another Scrip. 
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ture saith, * He that loveth me shall be lov- 
edof my Father.? Christ I trust is the ob- 
ject of my supreme love. 1 frequently feel 
my heart aspiring to him in gratitude ; and, 
notwithstanding I have much in my expe- 
rience to be ashamed of, I can upon the 
whole adopt Peter’s appeal to him, ‘ Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest all things, thou know. 
est that Llove thee.” Hence I infer that I 
am ‘loved of the Father,’ and consequeatly 
L enjoy awitness in myself that * he is mine 
and fam his” Thus it is evident, my bre- 
thren, that the believer finds a favourable 
testimony in his own breast, by examining 
and comparing himself, with the plain de 
clarations of Scripture.” pp. 218—220., 


Other passages of the same kind 
might be extracted; but our readers 
will sufficiently perceive from those 
which we have given the general 
character of this volume. We should 
look through itin vain, we admit, for 
great exeruon of thought or accuracy 
of reflection, for subjects thoroughly 
studied out and skilfully arranged, 
for Classical purity of lanzuaye, or an 
exemption from unnecessary pecu- 
liaritics of expression. The unassum- 
ing discourses before us may never. 
theless, perhaps, be better adapted 
to multitudes in the more humble 
walks of life, than if they had been 
distinguished by those qualities. 

We cannot but consider the ap- 
pearance of a series of sermons, such 
us this, as one proof among many of 
the extensive good which the pious 
clergy of the Church of England are 
silently diffusing through the land. 
Here in this simple volume we find 
no pretensions to celebrity, no effort 
made for an occasion, no controver- 
sial or party spirit, no aim at uphold- 
wg a system of theology distinct 
from the bread and plain truths of 
revelation, no aitempt at novelty of 
Gomposition, or ciewance of style. 
We are admitted io the ordinary 
feelings and sentiments of a clerzy- 





man in a large and populous district. 
We see him in the customary dis. 
charge of his official duules, He cop. FF 
Ceives it to be likely to be beneficial to 
his parishioners, to take a compre. 3 
hensive view of the chiet heads of doc. 
trinal and practical religion. T'welye F- 
hundred copies of these discourses BF 
are printed and almost Instantly cir. 
culated amongst the Author’s pa. 
rishiouers. The volume gredually 
makes its way into other quarters, 
and a larger edition is pubitshed ior 
general circulation, “Pris then muy 
be regarded as an evidence occiden. 
taliy brought to Iyht of the ae 
benefits produced by our pious Ciesyy 
in different parts of the kingden, 
Let the work before us be read a 
this view. Let those who have been 
taught to regard with jealousy she 
sentiments of the clergy, whoni sane 
c! ose to call Mvaugelical ov Calvi 
istic, merely take the trouble of read 
ing these addresses, and let them se 
whether they do not contain the plan 
and obvious truths which run throug) 
the holy Scriptures and the formu 
laries of our Church 3 and whetuert 
is possible for such instruction to pro: 
duce any other than a_ positive) 
good efiect. We admit that they 
are Chargeable with many defects 
and those by no means unessenilal, 
as they respect the manner and style: 
yct we fecl strongiy, that the good 
produced among our population, Um 
der the blessing of God, by the mi: 
uistry of the clergy, will be in pre 
portion to the zeal and diligence wit 
which they siall imbibe the spit 
and inculcate the doctrines that cat 
racterize the unostcntations volun 
we have now thoug't it our duty 0 Re 
bring under the notice of our ree 
ders. 
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* Dewsbury contains by the last returt 
above 5000 souls. 
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Lit. and Phil. Intell.—Great Britain. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e, &e, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

fy the Press: Tne Field of Waterloo, a 
poem, by Mr. Walter Scott;—A System 
of Piayswiegical Botany, with plates, by 
the Rev. P Keith, Pooh, S.3—Vol. Il. of 
Discourses on the Principles of Religious 
Belief, as connected with Human Happi- 
ness, by the Rev R. Morehead ;—Biogra- 
hical Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 
De. James Hutton, and Professor John 
Robison; by John Playfair, F.R.S.L., 
and Professor of Naturai Piilosophy tn the 
University of Edinburgh ;—A Picture of 
Italy, by Mr. Coxe, forming a complete 
guide to that country, wih maps, &c. ;— 
Religious Education, in a Series of Family 
Conversations, by the late J. Bowden, of 
Lower Looting ;—A new edition of the 
Sermons of Martin Luther, accompanied 
by a full-length portrait of that great Re- 
former, in one volume octavo ;—Ovidii Me. 
tamorphoses selectz et in usum Scholarum 
expurgata, cum Notis Anglicanis, by the 
Rev. C Bradley, onthe plan ot his Phz- 
crus, Eutropius, &c. 


Preparing for publication: —A Greek and 
English Lexicon, by the Rev. E. V. Bloom- 
field, under the patronage of the University 
of Cambridge ;—-Some account of the Me- 
diterranean from 1810 to 1815, by Arthur 
Burrow, Esq. travelliag-fellow to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ;—Miscellaneous 
Tracts and Observations on the most im- 
portant Subjects of Political Economy, by 
the Rey. F. R. Matthias, of the East India 
College ;—The Fourth Volume of the 
Prize Essays and Transactions ofthe High- 
land Society of Scotland, edited by Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq ;—A system of Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, by the late John Robison, 
LL D., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
inthe University of Edinburgh, in 4 vols. 
8vo., with plates ;—Observations on the 
Fifth Apocalyptic Vial, with a reply to Mr. 
Faber,by Mr. Frere ;—A Catalogue of 
Books on Sale by Mr. Rusher, of Reading, 
containing, among alarge variety of arti- 
cles, a thousand under the designation of 
“ancient, curious, and rare,” by subscrip- 
‘ion, (price to subscribers, 9s boards) ;— 
An 8vo volume of Sermons on Subjects 
connected with the Faith and Practice of 
Christians, by the Rev. G. Campbell, Stock- 
bridge, near Dunbar. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 165. 


In our volume for 1807, p. 190, we gave 
at fulllength the object and conditions of 
one of the greatest literary prizes ever 
given in this island, It was decided at 
Aberdeen, on the 4th of August.—Mr. 
Burnett, a merchantin that city, bequeath- 
ed by his willa sum to be allowed to accu. 
mulate until it should amount to 16001, 
sterling, and to be then given in two pri- 
zes, the first ot 12001. and the second of 
401. to two writers who should, in the opie 
nion of three judges chosen by the mem- 
bers of King’s and Marischal Colleges, the 
Established Clergy of Aberdeen, and his 
own Trustees, produce the best Disserta- 
tions on the subject prescribed in his will. 
The subject was: The Evidence that there 
is a Being, all powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom every thing exists : and particularly to 
obviate Difficulties regarding the Wisdom and 
Goodi:ess of the Deity ; and this, in the first 
place, from considerations independent of 
written Revelation, and, in the second place, 
Jrom the Revelation of the Lord Fesus ; and 
from the whole, to point out the inferences 
most necessary and useful to mankind. It 
was required that all the essays should be 
lodged with a gentleman at Aberdeen by 
the Istof January, 1814; seven years were 
allowec to candidates to prepare their dis- 
sertations. Repeated notices were given 
in the newspapers of the amount of the 
prizes, the subject, and the conditions. The 
judges appointed and sworn were, Gilbert 
Gerard, D. D, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and author of 
the Institutes of Biblical Criticism ; the 
Rev. Ceorge Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Marischal College ; and Ro- 
bert Hamilton, LL. D., Préfessor of Ma- 
thematics in the same College, and author 
of a work on the National Debt, and 
various cther well kuown publications, 
At a meeting of their electors, held on 
the 4th of August, in Marischal College, 
the three judges reported, that they had 
unanimously decreed the prizes to two 
dissertations ; and on opening the sealed 
letters accompanying those dissertations, 
which contained the name and address of 
the writers, it was discovered that the 
twelve hundred pounds prize was due ta 
W_L. Browa, D. D, Principal of Maris- 
chal College, &c. &c., and that of four 
hundred pounds, to J. B. Sumner, Esq. of 
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G24 List of New Publications. 


Kton College.--Dr. Brown has gained 
several literary prizes on the continent. 


The Royal Irish Academy propose to 
give a premium, notexceeding fifty pounds, 
to the Author of the best Essay on the fol- 
lowing subject : “On the mixture of Fable 
and Fact in the early Annals of Ireland, and 
the best modes of ascertaining what degree 
of credit these ancient documents are justly 
entitled to.” Essays are to be sent in to the 
Academy-house, Grafton-street, Dublin, 
any time previous to the 14th of March, 
1816. 


The quantity of cloth manufactured last 
year in Yorkshire, considerably exceeded 
that ofthe preceding. Inthe West Ri- 
ding alone, no less than 1,641,315 addition- 
al yards were produced. 


Steam-boats are now coming into ge- 
neral use. One has been established be- 
tween Hull and Selby, which forms a 
pleasant, safe, and expeditious mode of 


[Sepr, 


The improvements in Scotland have cx. 


tended to the Hebrides. In the Isle of 
Skye, roads and piers are forming ; some 
villages are building, and several planta. 
tions have been laid out. A quarry of white 
free-stone has been discovered on the 
island of Rasay, of which Mr. M‘Leod, the 
proprietor, is erecting a mansion. 


Porter brewed in London by the twelve 
first houses, from the 5th of July, 1814, ty 
tlhe Sth of July, 1815 -—— 


Barrels 


Barclay, Perkins, and Co. . . . 337,621 
Meux, Reid,and Co. . . . . 182,104 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co. . . 172,169 
Whitbread and Co. . . . . . 161,618 
Henry Meux and Co. . . . . 123,100 
Felix Calvert and Co. . . . . 119,333 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. . . 105,081 
Goodwyn and Co. . . . . « 72,086 
Elliott andCo. . . . . .- « © 56,922 


conveyance ; the voyage, a distance of 66 yaylor and Co. . . . ... SI Qu 
miles, being frequently performed in five Cocks and Campbell, . . . . 36,10)! 
or six hours. Another bas been establish- Hollingsworth and Go... . 39 946 
ed between London and Margate. — 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hints from an Invalid Mother to her 
Daughter, on Subjects connected with 
Moral and Keligious Improvement in the 
Conduct of Life, in various Relations ; by 
Anna Williams. 2s 6d. 

Private Education; or, a Practical Plan 
for the Studies of Young Ladies; by Eliz. 
Appleton. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Art of Writing : being a new sys- 
tem of superior swift-writing, in six les- 
sons; to which is added an Entire New 
Sysiem for Writing figures: both founded 
on mathematical principles, and simplihed ; 
by G, B) King, Professsor of Fine and Or- 
namental Writing. 2s. 

Cransactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. VII. Part IT. 4to. Ll. 5s. 

Considerations on the Present Political 
State of India, embracing Observations on 
the Character of the Natives—on the 
Civil and Military Courts—the Administra- 
tion of Justice—the State of tie Land, 
Tenure, and the Condition of the Peasan- 
try—and the Internal Police of our Eastern 
Dominions; intended chiefly as a Manual 
of Instruction in their Duties for the Junior 


Servants of the Company; by Aiexander 
Fraser Tytler. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

Consolation, with other poems; by the 
Rev. Wm. Gillespie. 8vo, 1Qs. 

Minutes of Cancer and Cancerous Ten. 
dency, in Whitbread’s Ward, in Middlesex 
Hospital; by Samuel Young. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon ; by 
Claudius Jas. Rich, Esq. illustrated by en- 
yravings. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Woods Athenz Oxonienses: the His- 
tory of all the Writers and Bishops who 
have had their Education in the University 
of Oxford ; very considerably augmented 
both in text and notes, and continued to 
the year 1800; by Philip Bliss, Esg. Vol. 
Il. royal 4to, 41. 4s. ! 

A Narrative of the late Mr. W. D." San- 
dys, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8yo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. H. Newell, wife of the 
Kev. Samuel Newell, Missionary to India, 
from America: with her Funeral Dis- 
course; by Dr. Woods. 4s. 

Annual Register for the year 1814, 8vo. 
16s, 

A Complete Collection of State Trials, 
from the earliest Period to the prese®' 
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Time: by T. B. Howell, Esq. F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Vol. 21. royal 8vo. 1l. L1s. 6d. 

A History of the British Islands (Great 
Britain and the Islands that with it com- 
pose a Geographical Group) from the ear- 
lest Accounts to the Year 1807, including 
the French Revolution and its portentous 
Consequences; by the Rev, James Gordon. 
A. vols. 8VvO. Ql. 5s. 6d. 

A new Table of Rates of the Assessed 
Taxes, payable from the 5th of April, 1815; 
with the Rules for charging them, Exemp- 
tions, &c.; by Geo. Pyne Andrewes, attor- 
ney at law, Bristol. 8vo. 2s. 

The Office of Constable, being an entire- 
ly new Compendium of the Law concern- 
ing that ancient Minister for the Conserva- 
tion of the Peace ; carefully compiled from 
‘ie best Authorities, with an Introduction, 
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containing the Origin and Antiquity of the 
Office ; by Joseph Ritson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Science of Law ; 
shewing the Advantages of a Law Educa- 
tion grounded on the Learning of Lord 
Coke’s Commentaries upon Littleton’s Te- 
nures, &c.; by F. Ritso, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

An Abridgment of Clarke’s Bibliotheca 
Legum: comprising a Catalogue of such 
Law Books as are of general Use, and of 
the best Editions, including the modern 
Publications. 2s. 

Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the State of 
Mendicity and Vagrancy in the Metro- 
polis and its Neighbourhood. Ordered 
to be printed July Llth, 1815. vo. ° 7s. 
6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LOUISIANA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


4 peporr made in Apri! last, by the 
Board of Managers of the Louisiana Bible 
Society, instituted 9th March, 1513, has 
been received by us from New Orleans, 
What follows is an extract from it. 


“The Bibles (in English) and the New 
Testaments (iniFrench) which we have 
hitherto circulated are the donations of 
otuer sister societies. 


“rom the New York Bible Society was 
received in the summer of 1813 a donation 
of 150 English Bibles. From the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society was received in the 
month of February, 1815, a donation of 140 
Kaglish Bibles. The Philadelphia Lible 
Society has forwarded 3@00 French New 
Testaments, a part of the edition of 5000 
which that Society, aided by sister socie- 
ties and different individuals, has printed 
jor gratuitous distribution among the 
French of the state of Louisiana and the 
territories of Missouri and Llinois, 


“From the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the parent of 1000 like institutions, 
existing in Europe and America, we have 
to acknowledge a generous donation of 
LU0L. sterling ; one among many other in- 
stances of the very extended and benevo- 


lent views of that most noble institution of 


modern times. 


_“ Of the English Bibles, there have been 
Cistributed, 64 among 300 British prison- 


ers in the public prison of New Orleans: 
SO among 300 patients of the Hospital (of 
whom 180 were British prisoners): SL 
among 240 sick in hospitals, of the Ken- 
tucky militia: 31 among 2635 sick in hos- 
pitals, of the Tennessee militia: 54 among 
500 sick in hospitals, of the Louisiana mili- 
tia: 8 among 50 sick in the United States 
navy hospital: 36 among heads of Ameri- 
can families in the County of Attakapas : 12 
among heads of American families in Flor- 
da: 44 to individuals in New Orleans : 290 
in the whole; leaving the Society without a 
single English Bible, at a time too in which 
numerous applications are making for 
them. 


“OF 3000 copies of the French New 
Testament, received in this city,there have 
been distributed, 2000 among the inhabi- 
tants of New Orleais and its environs: 112 
have been sent for distribution to the coun- 
tv of Natchitoches: 42 for the county of 
Kapiles : 20u to the county of Attakapas : 
of the French New Testament, 800 copies 
have also been forwarded by the Philadel- 
phia Bible Society and committed to the 
care of different gentlemen residing on the 
river between this city and Natchez, for 
gratuitous distribution among the inhabit- 
tants of their vicinity. 


« The want of Bibles in Louisiana has 
been extreme: and it will yet require a very 
considerable number to supply in an ade- 
quate manner the families which are desti- 
tute ofthe word of God.—Had 3000 English 
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Bibles and as many New Testaments been 
in the hands of the managers at the begin- 
ning of the past winter, they could have 
been distributed in this city with the great- 
est facility, and it is believed with much ad- 
vantage; so good an opportunity will not 
probably occur for some time to come. 
Our regular troops and militia then here 
were remurkably destitute of the Scrip- 
tures. 


** It was very unusual to find any portion 
of the sacred volume among our soldiers : 
and in many instances there were found an 
hundred sick assembled in an hospital, 
without having among them one Bible or 
New Testament. 


“Some of the Tennessee militia, when 
passing through Nashville on their way to 
New Orleans had inquired in vain for a Bi- 
ble : not one was to be found for sale; and 
in the month of December last a similar 
inguiry was fruitless!y made in this city by 
a gentleman from the Amite; nor is there 
at this moment a Bible to be purchased in 
any bookstore in the city of New Orleans. 


“ The irhabitants of Florida, who are 
principally Americans, are generally with- 
out the Scriptures; so are the other Ameri- 
€ans, for the most part, throughout the 
state. Ithas been supposed, and it is be- 
lieved with the strictest correctness, that 
before the transmission ofafew French Bi- 
bles to New Orleans by the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society in the year 1813, there 
Were not ten among the French inhabitants 
of Louisiana. 


** The manner in which the Scriptures 
have been received by those to whom they 
have been distributed is highly gratifying ; 
and encourages the belief that the labours 
of those who have united in this work will 
not be lust. 


“The Tennessee and Kentucky troops 
received the Bibles with no ordinary wil- 
lingness: it seemed to be received by many 
of them as ‘a pearl of great price.’ 


‘* As there were not Bibles sufficient to 
supply even the sick in hospitals, who were 
anxious to receive them, it was not uncom- 
mon to see one reading aloud to several 
around; and at other times two or three 
lying on the floor together would be at- 
tempting to read in the same book at the 
same time. Some of those who had receiv- 
ed Bibles declared a determination to carry 


them home with them on foot 800 or 1000 


miles; and rather than not carry them they 
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said they would throw away part of their 
baggage. 

‘The French have received the New 
Testament with much satisfaction; 1 is 
possible that some have asked for it trom 
curiosity, but very many have done so fram 
a wish to search the Scriptures, which num. 
bers declared they hiad never seen before, 
It must give pleasure toevery philanthropic 
mind to learn that the rising generation in 
this city, heretofore almost destitute of any 
book of instruction, has now a cClass-book 
used throughout our schools ; that those 
children whose parents were unable trom 
the exorbitant price of school bvoks, and 
the pressure of the war, to furnish them, 
have now a bock ‘which has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth with. 
out any mixture of error for its matter,’ 


** Although the 3000 copies of the New 
Testament in French had been received by 
the President of the Society about the mid. 
dle of December last, owing to the dis. 
turbed situation of the country, at that 
time invaded, none of them were distribut- 
ed until about the 10th of February : after 
afew persons had received the New Tes- 
tament, and it had become genevally 
known that there were more in the hands 
of one of the managers who had been ap- 
pointed to make the gratuitous distribution 
of the whole number designed for the city, 
the applications were more frequen! than 
could be supplied; a large crowd of some 
hundreds of people of all colours and 
ranks was formed before the house, and 
became literally clamorous to have ‘a 4008; 
a word which was often vociferated in 
French by fifty voices at once. 


* Such an assembly, for such a purpose, 
never before witnessed in Louisiana, pre- 
sented to the beholder many affecting 
scenes: the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor, as if alike conscious of 
their wants, pressed forward with out- 
stretched hands to receive the valuable 
gift. A child not more than five or six 
years of age, was borne in the arms of its 
mother, a Woman of Colour, pressing 
through the crowd as one of the candidates 
for a treasure which she seemed justly to 
estimate: the silence and attention exhib- 
ited by the by-standers was immediately 
rewarded by hearing this infant read in an 
intelligent manner the story related in 
Mark x. 13—16. rendered doubly interest- 
ing by the incidents. 


«‘ As all who presented themselves for 
a French New ‘Testament were asked 
if they could read, and, if any doubts 
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existed, were ‘put to the trial; an aged 
Black Woman being asked the usual ques- 

tion, and requested to prove the fact, an- 
swered that she could not without her spec- 
tacles, which she had not with her; but, 
unwilling to depart until the object of her 
wishes had been obtained, she renewed her 
application, and observed to the distributor, 
‘If I get a book by a falsehood, it will not 

~> be deceiving you but God.” Many persons 

- who could not read themselves wished the 

- New Testament for their children, who they 
said would read it for them. 


«‘ The managers have received the hearty 
co-operation of various individuals in dis- 
tributing the French New Testaments. The 
reverend father Antonio de Sedilla, the cu- 
rate of the parish, has taken an active part 


| inaiding the circulation of the New Testa- 


ment among the Catholics: the counte- 
nance given by him to the views of the so- 
ciety is of the highest importance from the 
great influence which he has among his 
parishioners. We acknowledge likewise 
with pleasure the aid of several gentlemen 
inthe country ; nor in any instance has as- 
sistance been refused. 


_. “The British prisoners,!to whom a por- 
' tionofthe English Bibles were distributed, 


eased the sincerest joy and gratitude : 


‘most of them had been supplied with Bibles 
or Testaments previous to their embarka- 
tion for this country ; and some (as appear- 
__edbya printed notification in the Testa- 
| ments) by the Naval Bible Association 
_ éstablished as Jong ago as 1780; but having 
left their heavy baggage at their camp on 
| the 8th of January, the day on which a ge- 
__heral assault was made on the lines near 
this city, they became destitute when made 

' prisoners, 


_ “During the past year this society has 
' received Many interesting reports from the 
_ humerous Bible Societies now established 
_ inthe United States :—the information con- 
tamed in them is ina high degree gratify- 
| ing and encouraging to the promoters of 
_ these associations. ‘The committee cannot 
/omit on this occasion earnestly to recom- 
© mend the perusal of such reports: they 
atord the best views of the design, the 
| utility and progress of these societies. 


“Before concluding this Report, the 

Committee beg leave to call upon the Soci- 

E ¢ty for a cordial union in the vigorous pro- 

-Secution of diffusing the light of ‘ the glori- 
* 88 Gospel of the blessed God.’ 
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**The Gospel is intrusted to us not for 
our own sakes only, but for the benefit of 
the world. We receive that we may com- 
municate. Religion, like other blessings, 
is to be diffused by human agency and hu- 
man benevolence. It has flowcd to us 
through the zeal and labour of those wno 
have gone before us ; and we are bound to 
repay the debt by spreading it around us, 
and transmitting it unimpaited to succeed. 
ing ages. To this most worthy cause of 
God and Holiness, of human happiness and 
virtue; a cause which can never fail, wich 
is destined to survive the schemes of states- 
men and the trophies of conquerors ; let us 
attach ourselves with a disinterested and 
persevering zeal, which will prove us fol- 
lowers of him who lived and died to en- 
lighten and redeem mankind.’ 


**Great and magnificent is the undertak- 
ing in which we are engaged; great too 
are the consequences which we may ra- 
tionally hope will be their result. 


‘Let no minor difficulties impede our 
progress; rather let them animate our ex- 
ertions and quicken our pace. Lhe hun- 
dredth part of the zeal and humanity of a 
Howard, exerted by each of us, would con- 
vev the Bible to the most secluded mansion 
in our country—would put into the hands 
of the widow, the fatherless, and the afflict- 
ed, the words of everlasting consojation. 
A zeal like his pervading our institutions 
would print the word of God in every lan- 
guace of the earth, and give to every son 
of Adam £ the Scriptures which are able to 
make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” Let no ebjec- 
tions of infidels, or pretended friends, make 
us hesitate or swerve from the way: th-ugh 
the B.ble alone has not yet converted whole 
nations, it may be the first stepinthe grand 
undertaking: it may prepare the way for 
missionaries: and though in counties de- 
nominated Christian much ignorance and 
vice may remain after the Bible has been 
generally distributed, no one can say that 
it may not have extirpated much which 
would have taken root had no exertions 
been made to repressthem. ‘ The opera- 
tion of the Bible is necessarily gradual and 
noiseless. Its province is the heart, and 
its best fruits are those mild and humble 
virtues, which ask no notice but from the 
eye of God. Itis enough to know, that we 
have sown the good seed of Divine Truth, 
and we may leave it with confidence to 
Him, whose grace descends as the dew, and 
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who has promised that the desert and so- 
litary place shall blossom as the rose.” ” 


Such a report is surely more than an an- 
swer to all that has ever appeared against 
the Bible Society, either from the press oF 
the episcopal bench. 


BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 


We have been obliged to defer longer 
than we had intended, to lay before our 
readers the substance of the 28th Number 
of the Periodical Accounts of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, comprising the history 
of their various Missions in the East, dur- 
ing the first six months of the year 1814. 


I. The Missionary stations in BenGAt. 
are, Dinagepore and Sadama’bhl, Goamaliy, 
Cutwa and Lakrakoonda, Fessore, Serampore 
and Calcutta, Chittagong, Sithet. 


1. Dinagepore and Sidama’hi.—Tiis sta- 
tion had eight converts added to it in 1815. 
Six women, with four children had recently 
thrown off their casts, and joined the Mis- 
sionaries. The school contained 42 chil- 
dren, and is represented as in a flourishing 
state. The number of converts with their 
families belonging to the station, now 
amounts to 54. 


2 Goamalty.—The Mission seemed in 
danger of becoming extinct at this place 
through the removal of some members, and 
ihe death of others. 


5. Cutwa and Latrakoonda.—The Mis- 
sionaries consider this branch of the Mis- 
sion as prosperous. Kight persons were 
baptized during the year 1813. In the 
month of May, 1814, a whole family of na- 
tives, had been baptized. Many others 
desired baptism, Five native Missionaries 
are diligently employed under Mr. W. Ca- 
vey, in iunerating in this district. They 
have formed a school, which goes on well. 


4, Fessore —The Misston seemed to pros- 
ner on the hands of Mr. W. ‘Thomas, assist- 


ed by native preachers, who laboured assi- 





* Since this Report was written, a box 
containing three Bibles in French, and 
twelve New Testaments in Spanish, print. 
ed and bound in an elegant manner by the 

tritish and Foreign Bible Society, have 

been forwarded to the President of tte So- 
ciety, without any letter accompanying 
them-—a present truly valuable.” 





duously. Yen converts have been baptized 
from January to June, 1814. 


3. Serampore and Calcutta.—We shal} 
give a few extracts from this part of ihe 
account. 


*“ Among the native brethren at Seram. 
pore, there has evidently appeared an aq. 
vance both in the knowledge of the Gespel, 
and in that conduct which adorns it. Two 
most valuable brethren, however, have beep 
removed by death, Dweep-chund and Kbrish. 
na-dasa. Both of these have long laboured 
in the Gospel, with great acceptance ani 
usefulness. ‘Their end was peace. They 
evidently knew in whom they had believed, 
and felt that he was able to save them ty 
the uttermost. Their removal, and their 
happy end, scem to have made a deep im. 
pression onthe minds of the other brethren, 
and to have stirred them up greatly to the 
work of God. Three of them have this 
year devoted themselves wholly to minis. 
tering the word among their countrymen, 
Neelo, Kanta, aud Kureen. ‘The first of 
these, Neelo,is a young man of the writer 
cast, who has been with us for twelve years; 
he may therefore be said to have had a 
Christian education. He possesses an ex. 
cellent understanding, and is well acquaint. 
ed with the Scriptures. Hence he may be 
highly useful should the Lord be pleased to 
keep him humble and spiritual. Xantais 
also of the writer cast, and has been a steady 
and honourable member of our church for 
eight or nine years. He is well acquainted 
with the Scriptures, and eminently steady 
in his walk and conduct. Since the death 
of Dweep-chund he las devoted himself 
whoily to the instruction of his countrymen, 
and fills up Dwecp-chund’s place at Cal- 
cutta, where he is supported by the same 
friend, our Brother Gordon, deacon of tic 
church at Caleutta—Xureem was former 
a Mussulman; he has been baptized about 
four years, and has been a diligent and 
faithful servant in the printing-office ; but 
has latterly expressed a strong wish to de- 
vote himself to the instruction of his coun: 
trymen in the Gospel. He has been long 
in the habit of reading the Scriptures : and 
we have, on mature consideration, sent him, 
with Brother Kerr, to form a new station 
at Allahabad. 


* At Calcutta, much has this year 0c: 
curred of an encouraging nature. [rot 
What has already been said, you will 
perceive, that it is the scene of the la 
bours of several of our native Brethre. 
Sebukerama, Bhageut, Necfo, and Kinta 
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labour constantly there in Bengalee ; and 
our Brother Leonard labours in English at 
the Fort, and occasionally at other places. 
Meetings for prayer in various parts of the 
city, or for more public worship, occupy 
every might in the week ; and within the 
last two or three months, Brother Leonard 
alled to preach on Wednesday 
a house on the opposite side of 
the river. The number added by baptism 
this year to the united churches of Seram- 
pore and Calcutta ts sixty-one ; and we have 
much reason to bless God for the spirit of 
harmony and Christian love which seems to 
prevade the whole body.” 


has been C 
evenings at 


«On January 22, at Serampore was bap- 
tized Jabez Carey, the third son of Dr. 
Carey ; and on the SOth at Calcutta, Raya- 
muni, Rama-Govinda-Choudhoree, Jugu- 
Moluna-Dasa, Kalee-Churuna-Dasa, Ra- 
ma-Nidhi-gosha, Lala-Muhummuda, and 
Mrs. Scott. ‘Ihe first four are Hindoos of 
pretty high cast: Raya-muni’s «ancestors 
were honoured by several Musselman na. 
baubs with titles of dignity, and had large 
iajhires of land assigned them. 


“ The labours of the native preachers are 
indefatigable. It would take a whole day 
to do justice to a week’s work of these men, 
Sebuk-ram preaches in twenty different 
nlaces during the week, some of which are 
seven miles distant. He crosses and re- 
crosses the river every day. Bhagvut 
preaches at eleven, in and about the town ; 
Neelo at about ten ; and Manik at six. The 
Brethren Jahans, Cart’hano, and Petruse 
speak occasionally in other quarters of the 
city, The first four brethren preach regu- 
larly during the week in forty-seven differ- 
ent houses ; and are invited to many more, 
but their time does not admit of their ac- 
cepting these invitations.” 


“To take a general view of Calcutta at 
the present day, and look back merely to 
the short period of two years, who can help 
wondering at the vast progress which the 
Gospel has made amongst all ranks, from 
the very highest to the lowest orders. It 
is NO novelty now to see a Bible upon a 
European’s table, or for a Hindoo or Mus- 
sulman to read and admire that blessed 
book ; or for the praises ot God to be sting, 
and the voice of prayer to be heard, in the 
families of the great.” 


“The Pentateuch in Hindee and Mah- 
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ratta, and the Historical Books in the 
Ooriya, have lately been finished at press. 
Also, for the Auxiliary Bible Society, the 
Cingalese New ‘Testament. Mr. Martyn’s 
translation of the Hindee (from the Arabic} 
suited to the Mussulman population, is also 
on the eve of publication. 1.wo Grammars, 
the Sikh and Telinga, by Brother Carey, 
have also been published. Also an edition 
of the Common Prayer, for the Rev. Mr. 
Thomason; a Catalogue of Plants in the 
Honourable Company’s Garden ; an edition 
of Rippon’s Arrangement of Watts, and one 
of Watts’s Songs for Children.” 


“On the first Sabbath in June was _ bap- 
tized at Serampore, by Brother Ward, 
Muhummud Seyd, a native of Bussorah. 
He ig acquainted with the Arabic and Per- 
sian languages, and Dr. Carey says is ‘a 
very steady, promising young man.’ Soon 
after was baptized at Serampore by Dr. 
Carey, Mubummud Bakur, a native of Shiraz 
in Persia. The circumstances attending 
this young man are somewhatsingular. He 
is about 21 years of age, was born at Shiraz, 


where his mother stwl lives. At the age of 


12, he came to Bengal with his father, who 
died at Dacca. About 14 months ago, he 
was at Dacca, where a gentleman taiked 
with him respecting the Gospel, and against 
Mahummud. At first, our young friend 
was prejudiced against the truth, but in a 


short time perceived that he was wrong, 


and a part of the Gospels being given him, 
he read it, and became more convinced. 
From Dacca he removed to Calcutta, 
where becoming acquainted with Brother 
Petruse, the latter brought himto Brother 
Carey. A short time after this, to avoid the 
persecution raised against him by his Mus- 
sulman acquaintance, he came to Seram- 
pore, and remained two or three months 
under instruction. Having occasion to go 
to Calcutta, to recover a trifling sum owing 
to him, he was obliged to call at the house 
of a Mussuliman of property, who treated 
him with great outward respect, but gav< 
him in the tobacco which was prepared for 
him, some intuxicating drug, by which hye 
became completely insensible. In this state 
they cut his clothes in pieces, and convey 

ed him on board a sbip lying off Calcutta, 
then on the point of sailing to Muscat 
After being on board some time, he recov 

ered his senses, and found himself’ in the 
bold of this ship. He then attempted io 
eome on deck, and complain to the pilot, 


that the captain was carrying him away 
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without his consent; but he was beaten on 
the head, and in other parts of the body, in 
the most viclent manner, the scars of which 
were visible on the day of his baptism They 
also tied his hands and feet, and kept him 
in this state t:ll the prlot had left the ves- 
sel and they were out at sea: he was then 
brought on deck, and made to work in the 
ship, ona daily allowance of three biscuits 
and some water, He was three times tied 
up by the arms in the blazing sun, and or- 
dered, under pain of worse tortures, to re- 
nounce Chriss. He defied their threats, 
declaring that he was no longer a Mussul- 
man but a Christian. After they had sailed 
sixteen days, a violent storm came on, and 
continued some days, which obliged them 
to put in at Goa. Here our friend, in the 
darkness of the night, let himself down into 
asmail boat, and got to land, where he 
prevailed on a Portuguese man to conceal 
him till the ship departed, which was seven 
days. He then hada passage given him to 
Bombay by a European, who wished to be 
instructed in Persian. From Bombay to 
Madras he obtained his passage by work- 
ing on board aship proceeding thither. 
At Madras he happily heard of Brother 
Loveless, who treated him with the great- 
est kindness, and introduced him to the 
‘Friend in Need Society’ at that place, 
which paid lis passage to Calcutta, from 
whence he hastened to Serampore to com- 
municate the joyful news of his deliverance 
from so great a death.’—He has since 
proceeded to Digah, where our brethren 
have long been wishing for a brother who 
could speak the Hindoost?hanee, and where 
we hope God will prepare tim for doing 
much good among the Heathen and the fol- 
lowers of Muhummud.” 


Dr. Carey in aletter to Mr. Fuller, says: 
—™ Calcutta is no more the seat of infideti- 
ty, as it was some years ago.  Iifidelity 
was then the fashion; and men whose 
minds were too contracted or superficial to 
think joined the multitude, were staunch 
infidels, and made sport of religion and the 
Bible. But there are now some hundreds 
of praying persons in the town, and some in 
every department of life The consequence 
is, that now a multitude who think but 
littke, join others ina profession of the Gos- 
pel, and even those who never attend any 
place of worship are desirous of being in- 
cluded among the number ef nominal 
Christians. Genuine religion, however, 
does prevail, and the cause of truth is 
spread on every hand. 


** We have now forty-one brethren em- 
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ployed in making known the Gospel, who 
occupy twenty stations. Still the Openings 
for more labourers are numerous, We 
need more labourers; but above all, we 
stand in need of the powerful influence of 
the Holy Spirit to diffuse life over all this 
wide waste, and to make the desert blog. 
som as the rose. I trust the Lord will ac. 
complish this in its due time. We great. 
ly need your prayers, and those of all who 
fear God.” 


6. Chittagong. A great interest appears 
to have been excited at this place by the 
preaching of the Gospel. Crowds of peo. 
ple daily attended the Missionaries so as 
scarcely to allow them time to eat. 


7. Silbet. At this station, things at the 
outset appeared promising, but persecution 
followed, and many were discouraged — 
Tiere is an apprehension that the station 
cannot be maintained. 


Il. The Missionary Stations in Hry. 
YOOSTHAN are Digah, Patna, Allahabad, 
Agra, and Sirdhana. 


1. Digah. The Missionaries on this sta. 
tion thus write :— 


“¢ We have the pleasure further to inform 
you, that we have now three native schools, 
and hope to have another very soon. The 
schoolinaster improves in knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and will very willingly read 
them to others. We have frequent in. 
quirers ; but have not as yet had the plea- 
sure of seeing one who has manifested any 
thing like a deep conviction of the truth of 
Christianity. Vrinda-vuna is very active 
and faithful in his work.” 


‘‘ There are many people in this part of 
the country who declare that they have re- 
jected idolatry. They have occasionally 
their feasts, at which times brahmuns, 
shoodras, viragees, &c. &c. eat together. 
A well-informed old tan (a blacksmith) of 
this class, who appears to be greatly res- 
pected by the people of his sect, has fora 
long time declared his belief in the Bible, 
and his esteem of the Christian system so 
far as he understands it; and he has s0 
great a regard for Vrinda-vuna, that he 
has lately spent the whole of his time 
in hearing him and conversing with him. 
He tells his friends, that this is the only 
way of salvation, and exhorts them te 
attend to the sacred word. He is now 
gone, of his own accord, to Phutooya, 
to make known to his friends there, the 
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treasure he has found, and has taken the 
Scriptures with him, and one of the school- 
masters to read for him.” 


9, Patna —The Missionary who is in 
eharge of this station details several inter- 
esting conversations which tock place be- 
tween him and natives applying to bim 
for copies of the Scriptures. The follow- 
ing exlubits in striking colours the malig- 
nant effects of the infidel spirit too preva- 
lent among Europeans in the present 
day :— 


“ Torul-mulla cailed with a brahmun 
who had recently come from Tekaree : 
the former appears to possess a true spirit 
of inquiry, and with great humility propos- 
ed several points for discussion during 
this and a former visit, relasive to the 
Deity of Christ, the Divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures, and of the certainty of 
future rewards and punishments, He said 
he telt inclined to believe in the Deity of 
Christ from the miracles he wrought ; but 
the constant recurrence to his mind of a 
conversation he and his uncle had twenty 
years ago, with a European of the name of 
(who resided two years in Pat- 
na) made him more than doubt the truth 
of the sacred writings, and especially the 
Godhead of him whose follower he reck- 
oned Mr, to be. ‘This man as- 
sured ‘Torul-muila and his uncle in plain 
undissembled language, that Jesus Christ 
(of whom they inquired) was an impos- 
tor!!—that the mighty works ascribed to 
him were not more meritorious than the 
achievements of their Rama, Krishna, &c. 
and done with a view to obtain a great 
name, But these suspicions in Torul- 
mulla were the more strengthened by 
sime sentiments, equally derogatory to 
Christ and injurious to men, expressed by 
another Kuropean. £ We Sahebs, (said 
this gentleman,) profess Christianity, be- 
Cause it is our interest to do so in a tem- 
poral point of view, and not on account of 
its rewards or punishments; the latter of 
which are intended to keep the multitude 
inawe, and give additional force to our 
laws? After much conversation, Torul- 
mulla and the brahmun departed, taking 
wih them a copy of Matthew, three 
tracts, and a hymn-book, in Hindee.” 








3. Allahabud.—The Missionary at this 
Station has hitherto been cluefly employed 
in dispersing the Scriptures. ‘ It is not 
possible for our accounts,” say the Mis- 
Sionaries, ** to record every single donation 


ef the Scriptuves, and therefore in the 
Christ, Observ. No. 165. 
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Journals of our Brethren, if they are often 
omitted, still it must be kept in mind, 
that scarcely a day passes at any of the 
Stations, in which some part of the Divine 
word does not enter a new village, or a fa- 
mily, where Divine light had never before 
entered.” 


The Missionary at Allababad, Mr. Kerr, 
speaks of a Nabob of Lucknow receiving 
acopy of Matthew in the Hindee, and af- 
terwards having written for more.  Re- 
spectuble persons from a distance,” he 
adds, “ ave continually sending for bocks.” 

4. Agra.—Two Missionaries on this sta- 
tion are chiefly occupied in improving 
themselves in the language, and supplying 
the wants of the poor, which had been 
greatly aggravated by the drought of the 
preceding vear. 


(To be continued.) 


LON. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONG THE JRWS. 


The following is an abstract of the Re- 
port made by the Committee of this So- 
ciety, to the General Annual Meeting 
held on the 3th May, 1813. 


The accounts received from the Auxilt- 
arty and Penny Societies, in the greater 
part of the kingdom, are of a pleasing na- 
ture. ‘T’o the liberal spirit displayed by 
the dissenting subscribers, generally, the 
Committee bears their willing testimony. 
They believe that, with few exceptions, 
the Dissenters who were previously sub- 
scribers will continue their support to the 
Society. 


Provision has been made for extinguish - 
ing the heavy debt, of more than 7500/. be- 
sides a large sum due on account of the 
Episcopal Chapel; which existed at the 
period of the late change in the constitu- 
tien of the Society,* and threatened the In- 
stitution with ruin. In consequence of this 
change, the past year has been chiefly oc- 
cupied in arrangements, aid in laying the 
foundation fur its future progress, 


In the month of July last, the Episcopal 
Chapelat Bethnal Green was opened, on 
which occasion l:s Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, the Patron, attended. The 
Chapel has been well filled, and although 
nat many of the unconverted Jews usuclly 





* See our Number for March last, p. 198, 
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attend it; yet on some occasions there has 
been a considerable number. There is 
reason to believe that the Episcopal Chapel 
has proved useful to the Christian inhabi- 
tants of that quarter. 


The Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
was published more than a year ago. 
Measures have been adopted to prosecute 
the translation with renewed energy. The 
Gospel of St. Mark is nowpublished The 
first two half sheets of St Luke have been 
printed 11a rough state, and sent to the 
literary inspectors. ‘The translation of the 
first two Gospels has been honoured with 
the approbation of some of the first Hebrew 
Scholars inthe kingdom. An address to 
the public respecting this important work 
has been prepared, and the Committee 
cannot but feel that the prospect of our 
speedily being enabled to circulate the 
New Testament in pure Biblical Hebrew 
amongst the dispersed of Judah and Israel 
in every part of the world, will, if realized, 
be one ofthe most remarkable occurrences 
ofthe present times; and they earnestly 
hope that it may be the means of remov- 
ing the veil which bas so long covered the 
hearts of the ancient people of God. 


The Rev. Thomas Scott, of Aston Sand- 
ford, has undertaken to publish an answer 
tothe manuscript put into the hands of the 
Society about three years ago, by Mr. 
Crool, the Hebrew teacher in the university 
of Cambridge, the purpose of which was, 
to vindicate the Jews in rejecting our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The Rev. Jehn Oxlee has 
distinguisned himself by a series of papers 
on the Jewish controversy, published in 
the Jewish Repository. 


Since the last Annual Report, seven boys 
and seven girls bave been admitted into 
the schoois of the Society ; making the 
total number since the formation of the 
Fnstitution, 83 boys, and 59 girls. There 
now remain uider the charge of the Institu- 
tion, 51 boys, and 40 giris: of which nuin- 
ber 43 bovs, and 52 girls, are in the 
schools ia town; and the remainder, being 
tou young for the schools, are boarded at 
the expense of the Society. 


Diiing the same time two adult Jews 
have been admitied tu baptism. 


The late arrangements, whereby the 
management of the Society was placed in 
the hand: of members of the FKistablished 
“hurch, bave rendered it necessary to dis- 
sentinue the Lectures at the Jews Chapel, 
‘+ Mr. Frey. 


{ 
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Mr Frey for some time tocome will be 
engaged in prosecuting his studies, with a 
view to ordination in the Church of Eng. 
land, and Ins presence in London wiil also 
be required for assisting the operations gf 
the Suciety, 


The improved condition of the Society, 
and the incressing disposition of the Jews 
on the continent to inquire to the truth 
of Christianity, may, at no very distant pe- 
riod, mark out for him the path of obvious 
duty: andin the mean time the suspension 
of bis ministerial labours may lead, under 
the blessing of God, to their more eff- 
cient renewal. 


In the mean time, the Committee confi- 
dently hopes that the existence of so con- 
siderable a number of converted Jews, 
collected in one congregation, under the 
patronage of the Established Church, can- 
not fail powerfully to attract the attention 
of the Jewish nation; and though they 
have been disappointed in their views of 
obtaining immediate ordination for Mr. 
Frey, yet there are several other adult 
Jews now in this country, of promising 
talents and piety, who are receiving in- 
struction with a view to ordination. ‘There 
are alsothree Jewish youths educating for 
the same end under the patronage of the 
Society : if these youths should manifest 
decided tokens of piety, it may be hoped 
they will, with the Divine blessing, become 
instruments of usefulness to the Jews. It 
may also be expected, that boys of promis- 
ing piety and talents shall hereafter be 
selected from the school, to be educated 
for the same end. 


It appears from the Report of the Rev. 
Mr. Nitschke, a Moravian minister of u- 
satia, that in different parts of Germany, 
particularly the Prussian states, many of 
the Jews are casting off the yoke of their 
fathers’ traditions; and though there is 
much reason to fearthat in many instances 
they embrace deism, or scepticism, yet 
this is not universally the cuse, At Bres- 
lau, in Silesia, within a few years, up- 
wards of thirty Jews, and among them 
some families of great property, have by 
baptism been added to the Christian 
Church. At this city, Mr. Nitschke learnt 
that a baptized Jew was expected to preach 
in the Lutheran church He attended 
the service, and found a numerous audi- 
tory assembled, among whom were also 
several Jews. A young man entered 


the pulpit, who delivered a pleasing 
testimony, with convincing arguments, 
and with fervour of heari, from the Gospel 
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for the day, Mark vii. 31—37, on the Divi- 
nity of Jesus, and on his beneficent mira- 
cles whereby he had evidently proved him- 
self to be the Son of God, The name of 
this interesting young man, who was a 
student at the university of Breslau, as a 
Jew had been Abraham Wertheim ; but 
on the occasion of his baptism he was 
named Julius Edward. Many Jews have, 
also within a few years, embraced the pro- 
fession of Christianity in Bohemia. The 
numerous applications made to the Com- 
mittee by Foreign Jews, to be received 
under the protection of the Society, con- 
firm the fact, that a spirit of inguiry has 
arisen among that people, especially in 
Germany. The Committee have been 
under the necessity, from the state of 
their finances, of refusing applications 
made to them by about twenty foreign 
Jews. 


In the First Annual Report, it was stat- 
ed that four Jewesses had been admitted 
into the Female Asylum. 


During the last year thirtecn persons 
have been admitted into the Asylum; of 
whom one has married, four have been 
placed out in service, four have returned 
to their homes, and four remain at present 
under the protection of the Society. 


The number of girls now under the pat- 
ronave of the Institution amounts to forty ; 
three of whom have been admitted during 
the last month. This number renders a 
removal from their present residence ab- 
solutely essential; as from the closeness 
of the situation, and the confined accom- 
modation, their health would be injured 
by their continuance; while the Society 
would be reduced to the necessity of re- 
fusing all future applications for admis- 
sion. This arrangement will involve a 
considerable increase of expense, and 
points out the necessity of active exertions 
ior the augmentation of their funds. The 
Committee are, however, determined not 
to commence such an undertaking until 
adequate funds shall be provided. 


The most serious of all the obstacles 
which oppose themselves to the efforts of 
this Institution, is the great difficulty of 
finding employment for the Jewish con. 
Vverts, so as to enable them to earn an honest 
subsistence. By the ancient institutions 
of the Jews, every male, of whatever rank 
or property, was bound to learn some 
trade, or mechanical employment, to ena- 
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ble him to earn an honest subsistence, in 
Whatever situation he might be placed.— 
When the Jews were scattered among the 
nations, this wholesome provision seems to 
have been neglected. Being deprived of 
all civil immunities, by the laws of the 
nations amongst whom they dwelt, and 
cut off from all domestic and social inter- 
course with these nations, both by the pre- 
judices existing against them, and their 
own religious observances; the Jews have 
become a people of dealers aud pedilars : 
their occupations, their propensities and 
vices, have chiefly been those connected 
with buying and selling. The wealthy 
have been engaged in foreign commerce, 
or banking and money-lending ; the poorer 
in retailing small articles, or purchasing 
old clothes, and in practising all the arts 
of circumvention Jews of the poorer 
classes usually send out their children to 
shift for themselves when they reach the 
age of fourteen” A shilling or two being 
given them to begin with, they purchase 
some oranges, or other articles of small 
value, Which they retail in the streets, and 
thus earn a scanty and precarious subsist- 
ence; in seeking which they are early 
initiated into the arts of fraud by day, and 
the haunts of debauchery by night. Those 
who can give their sons a little more capi- 
tal, make them shop-men or clerks ; few 
of them become artisans, or learn a busi- 
ness; or, if they do, it is chiefly exercised 
among the Jews. Thus there are Jew 
bakers, Jew tailors, &c ; there are alsoa 
few Jews who exercise the trades of pen- 
cil-makers, glass-cutters, and watch-ma- 
kers. It arises from the wretched circum- 
stances in which they are thus placed, 
that almost every Jew, who applies for 
Christian instruction, must be provided for, 
either by receiving a weekly allowance, or 
by being put to work. For the very fact 
of his attending a Christian place of wor- 
ship exposes him to excommunication by 
the Synagogue, and he becomes an out. 
cast from his own brethren. The preju- 
dices against Jews are also so strong 
among Christians, and their distrust of 
them so great, that it is almost impossible 
to find employment for a Jew in any 
Christian warehouse or workshop Under 
such circumstances, the only expedient 
seems to be, to establish some manufac- 
tory, or work-shop, to give employment 
to Jews who desire to embrace Chris. 
tianity. 


An attempt has been made to establish 
a printing-office. This undertaking is stilt 
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in operation, yet it has been attended with 
an expense and loss which are quite dis- 
proportionate to the benefit hitherto de- 
rived from it. The greatest obstacle to 
the‘success of the printing-oflice, is the 
want of work. The Committee earnestly 
call the attention of the friends of Religion 
to this point; and they beseech otler re- 
ligious institutions, by all the considera- 
tions of Christian charity, to help them by 
employing their printing-office. 


A basket manufactory has been more 
successful. The expense of it has been 
comparatively small. The business is sim- 
ple, and easily taught, even to adults. The 
employment is also so coarse and humble, 
and the place where it is carried on so un- 
inviting, that it can hold out no allurements 
to the insincere profession of the Christian 
faith. Nine Jews are now employed in the 
hasket business. 


These establishments are, however, not 
nearly large enough to receive all the 
youths from the boys’ school. There are, 
at present, six boys under the protection 
ofthe Socicty, of an age to be put out as 
apprentices. Asit is designed to give ap- 
prentice-fees with them, all that is requir- 
ed is, that pious Christian masters should 
be found, who are willing to bring up these 


youths in the nurture and admonition of 


the Lord. ‘She Committee, therefore, sp- 
peal to the Christian public on this subject. 
It is impossible to foresee what happy 
consequences might result from the settle- 
ment of these youths under respectable 
@hristian masters. It would encourage 
many Jews, who are secretly convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, but delay a pub- 
lic profession of it from the influence of 
family motives, to come forward, and 
boldly give up their families tothe Society. 
It would strengthen the minds of the Com- 
mittee, in the prosecution of their arduous 
duties. And to those individuals who may, 
from truly Christian motives, receive only 
one of these youths, and watch over his 
spiritual state and moral conduct, the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep will assuredly say 
in the last day, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’ 


An institution which embraces so great 
a varicty of objects will demand a large 


and increasing income. It would be ex. 
ceedingly desirable that this income should 
be obtained as much as possible in the 
way of Subscriptions, and from Penny and 
Auxiliary Societies, as little or no expense 
is incurred in obtaining money in these 
modes. ‘he Committee earnestly re. 
commend, therefore, the most strenuous 
exertions for the enlargement of these 
branches of the Institution. And clergy. 
men throughout the kingdom are solicited 
to afford their aid to the Society, by 
preaching and making collections for it in 
their churches. 


The Committee with gratitude acknow. 
ledge the receipt of another munificent 
donation of 400/,, which they believe to be 
from the same quarter from which three 
former donations had been received; 
amounting in the whole to 20002. 


The Committee, after having briefly 
drawn the attention of the meeting to the 
past history of the children of Israel, and 
their future prospects, observe that it would 
be highly presumptuous to expect, that 
this, or any other similar institution shall 
be the instrument of effecting that great 
and happy change in the minds of the an- 
cient people of God which is foretold in 
Scripture. That event is of too s'upen- 
cous a nature to be brought about by 
human means ‘To overcome the _ stub. 
born and hardened unbelief of the Jews, 
must in a peculiar manner be the work of 
God, and is reserved to be the brightest 
cisplay of His converting grace ever mani- 
fested to the world. But it is not too 
much to hope that to this Institution may 
be appointed the humble office of pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, by removing 
obstacies, and softening the prejudices 
of the Jews, and by turning their atten- 
tion to the great fundamental article of 
the Christian faith, That Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom their fathers crucified, is the 
Messiah. 


The Committee conclude by fervent- 
ly praying, that the God of Abraham 
may speedily fulfil all his promises to 
his ancient people, and that songs of 
praise for their redemption may soon be 
heard in this bighly favoured Christian 
nation. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


AnoTHER month has elapsed, without 
shrowing any material light on the pur- 
poses of the allied sovereigns, or the future 
destinies of France. The same anomalous 
appearances have continued to perplex the 
speculations of plain men like ourselves, 
who have no access to the interior of the 
different imperial and royal cabinets of Eu- 
rone, We still behold with amazement the 
counsels of the Bourbons guided by notori- 
ous regicides; the main actors in the late 
Revolution not only unpunished, but flourish- 
ing ip wealth and estimation, and even in 
power; the allies of the king of France re- 
ducing, by bombardment or assautt, fer- 
tresses held in the name of that monarch, 
whie the rulers of both the assailants and 
the arsailed are living in the profession of 
peace and amity, and in the interchange of 
friendly civilities and splendid fétes at Paris; 
Bonaparte’s perjured and rebellious troops 
cherished as the last hope of France, by the 
government they overthrew, and instead of 
being dismissed with ignominy, about to 
beemployed as the rudimental principle, 
lamorale, of anew and loyal army. These 
and many similar paradoxes are to us, we 
confess, perfectly unintelligible. We await 
the meeting of the National Representa- 
tives, Which takes place on this day (Sep- 
tember 25,) with a hope that some explana- 
tion will then be afforded respecting points 
of such deep and awful import to the re- 
pose aid happiness of the world; and that 
atone of greater vigour and consistency 
will then be given to the measures of the 
French government. This hope gathers 
strength from a credible report which has 
~ reached us, that Fouche has retired 
rom the ministry, instigated to this mea- 
sure by a salutary apprehension of the de- 
nunciations of popular eloquence, and a dis- 
trust in the prevailing character of the de- 
puties returned to the lower house. If 
these deputies shall indeed prove worthy of 
their trust; if, rallying round the throne of 
their monarch, they shall labour both to 
secure him against the factioua cabals and 
insidious arts of revolutionists and regi- 
cides, and to establish rational freedom on 
its only sure foundations, the empire of law 
and the general diffusion of a reverence for 
religion and of moral habits among all 
classes of the population ; if refusing their 
confidence to men whose hands are still red 
With innocent blood, to men who have ab- 
jured their God, and murdered their king, 


they encourage the sovereign to place those 
and those only in his councils who, while 
they are faithfully attached to his person, 
are the enlightened friends of their country, 
the upright and consistent upholders at 
once of legitimate power and constitutional 
liberty; we may still live to see France a 
happy and flourishing couniry, blessed in 
the enjoyment of the unnumbered bounties 
with which Providence has favoured her 
above other nations, and blessing otiers 
with her intercourse. 


It is impossible, indeed, to contemplate 
the actual state of morals in France ; the 
absolute ignorance which prevails respect- 
ing Christianity, its obligations and its 
prospects; the general contempt entertain- 
ect for religion either in form or substance ; 
the pride and arrogance, the eager pursuit 
of guilty pleasure, the passion tor military 
glory, the thirst for revenge, the dehght in 
pillage and blood, which now so signally 
mark the character cf this extraordinary 
people ; and not to admit that to anticipate 
such a consummation as we have supposed 
possible, is tohope againsthope. But then 
we know in whose hands are the hearts of 
ali; and that even “from these stones,” 
from these obdurate materials, he can 
‘‘raise up children unto Abraham.” To 
this desirable issue it is in the power of all 
of us to contribute by our prayers at least, 
and of some who are placed in more favour- 
able circumstances, by promoting the ge- 
neral circulation of the Scriptures in France. 
This grand and essential instrument of mo- 
ral improvement, we are happy to say, has 
not been lost sight of; and if the efforts 
which have been made to disseminate the 
pure word of God in that now demoralized 
country should remain unknown tll the 
great day shall reveal them, we trust that 
the blessed effects of those efforts will be 
nevertheless abundantly manifested, even 
to the present generation. 


We have been much pleased with a let- 
ter which Louis XVIII. has addressed to 
the Vicars-General of Paris * God,” he 
says, ‘* whose omnipotent power we have 
recognised in the events which have restor- 
ed us to the wishes and love of our people, 
has likewise at his disposal the knowledge 
of which we stand in need, to govern our 
people with wisdom. He alone can bestow 
upor us that spirit of discernment and of 
counsel, which can enable us to attain the 
end at which we have constantly aimed, the 
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happiness of our subjects. We, therefore, 
have resolved to beseech him, with greater 
earnestness, that he would be pleased to 
descend, in a peculiar manner, in our heart, 
at the time that we convoke the two cham- 
bers. Our will therefore is, that upon the 
receipt of this, you order public prayers for 
this purpose, and that on the eve before 
the opening of the session, you would cele- 
brate a solemn mass for the Holy Spirit, at 
which we propose to be present with the 
princes of our family, the peers of the 
realm, and the deputies of the depart- 
ments.” We could have dispensed with 
the service of the mass. Still if we could 
believe that the peers of the realm, and the 
deputies of the departments united with the 
king in fervent supplications for the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the wisdom which 
is from above, we should look forward with 
increased confidence to the deliberations 
of these bodies. God grant that they may 
both pray and act in the spirit of this royal 
rescript ! 


We have marked also, among the 
speeches made by the presidents of the 
electoral bodies on their meeting to pro- 
ceed to the election of deputies, a few 
which are distinguished from the mass by 
sound principles of legislation and morality. 
Among these few is one of the well-known 
vicomte de Chateaubriant, who presided 
in the electoral college of the department 
of Loiret.—‘‘ J will not conceal from you,” 
he says, ‘‘this truth, that every thing de- 
pends on the choice which France is about 
to make. Europe attends us to this last 
experiment. She has come to place her- 
self in the midst of us, in order to assist 
the decisions which implicate her repose 
no less than ours. France is about to be- 
hold kings mingling with her senators! 
After having judged the princes of the 
earth, she will be judged by them in her 
turn, Itis about to be ascertained whether 
we shall be declared incapable of enjoying 
those institutions which we have sought in 
the face of so many tempests, or whether, 
confining ourselves to a rational liberty, we 
shall still preserve our national glory and 
dignity. But what is requisite to this last 
end? Nothing more than to elect the good, 
and reject the wicked; no longer to believe 
that genius, talents, energy, are the exclu- 
sive portion of those who are perversely 
epposed to their duties. Let France call 
to her aid the men of probity, and France 
will be saved. Surepe will not feel her- 
self at ease until she shall hear our orators, 
too long led astray by calamitous doctrines, 
enounce those principles of justice and re- 
ligion which are the fuundation of all social 


[ Sept. 


union, We shall resume our weight in 
the political balance, only when we shall 
resume our rank in the moral scale.” ‘ 


We now proceed briefly to notice vari. 
ous detached circumstances which have 
taken place during the month, and which 
have relation in a greater or less degree to 
the political drama which is now acting on 
the theatre of France. 


Two Spanish armies, amounting, it js 
said, to 80 000 men, having penetrated into 
France—one by the eastern and the other 
by the western entrance, and spread con. 
siderable alarm in the southern provinces— 
the duke d’Angouléme hastened to the 
spot, and prevailed on them to retire be. 
yond the frontier. The success of his in. 
terference has of course tended to enhance 
the popularity of the Bourbons in that part 
of France. In many of the departm nts, 
however, and especially those in the south. 
west of France, frightful disorders are said 
to exist. Parties of disbanded tro ps from 
the rebei armies spread themselves over 
the country, and pillage and massacre the 
peaceable and loyal inhabitants. On the 
other hand, the unmeasured royalism of 
some districts has led them to acts of vin- 
dictive severity against the adherents of 
Bonaparte. At Nimes, in particular, the 
population of which contains a larger pro. 
portion of Protestants than is usual in most 
other parts of France, by far the greater 
part of that body having been favourable to 
the Usurper, those acts of severity assun:- 
ed, we believe undesignedly, the character 
of a religious persecution. Vigorous mea. 
sures appear to have been at length taken 
to repress these violences, and a large body 
of Austrian troops is now employed, in con- 


junction with some French troops of the 


line, in restoring order and tranquillity in 
the South. 


Huningen has surrendered to the Austr. 
ans ; Mezieres, Givet, and Longwy to the 
Prussians. The former have since undet- 
taken the siege of New Brisach, and the 
latter are engaged in those of Charlemont 
and Montmedy. What satisfactory expla. 
nation can be given of this extraordinary 
phenomenon? Is the resistance of these 
towns the unauthorized act of the garti- 
sons? Then are they a mere rebellious 
banditti, and ought to be declared such by 
the king. Is their resistance authorized 
of secretly encouraged by the government: 
Then has Louis placed himself in a state 
of actual hostility to those who have re- 
placed him on his throne, and who alone 
retain him upon it. 
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A contribution of 100 millions of francs 
has already been levied on France geveral- 
ly, by a royal ordinance dated the 16ih of 
August, for the use of the allied troops in 
France, making nearly 5 mulhons sterling. 


The trial of Marshal Ney has not yet 
taken place. Marshal Moncey, dechning 
to act as amember of the court-martial ap- 
pointed to try him, bas been cashtered, and 
subjected besides to three months impri- 
sonment. 


The fortress of Gaeta has capitulated to 
the Neapolitan arms. 


A large part of the Russian army, 
amounting to 110,000 men, was reviewed 
before the allied sovereigns, the duke of 
Wellington, &c. on the 29th of August. 
The succeeding day was set apart to return 
thanks to God for having put an end to all 
the calamities that have ravaged Europe. 
In the order of the day issued on this oc- 
casion the Emperor Alexander, after thank. 
ing the Almighty that the valour of his ar- 


~ mies bad not been put to new proofs, and 


thanking them for their maintenance of 
strict discipline, and the regular conduct 
they had constantly observed in foreign 
countries, thus piously concludes: ‘* May 


ee 


the benediction of the Eternal accompany 


» you in your march to your homes! His all 
powerful hand, in preserving you from the 
evils which accompany war, indicates to 
you the path which ought to re-conduct 
'you to the bosom of your families. Be 


yh 
‘ae, AN, See! > R 


: 
CaF 


ax, 


' grateful for his infinite bounty, by con- 


_ stantly following his laws, and unceasingly 
_ recollecting that Divine mercy has been to 
' you particularly favourable because vou 
_- have placed all your hopes in God.” 


One word more before we quit France : 
It does not appear that the treaty of peace 
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is yet concluded. We should rejoice to 
find in it when publishee, an article gua- 
ranteeing to the Protestants of France the 
free exersise of their worship and immuni- 
ty from all those encroachments on their 
privileges, civil and religious, which the 
Romish hierarchy, if restored to power and 
influence, might be too forward to recom- 
mend, This subject was deemed worthy 
of British interference on many former oc- 
casions. On none could it be more becom- 
ing than on the present. 


NETHERLANDS. 

The new constitution for the Nether- 
lands, by which the form of gevernment is 
assimilated to that of Great Britain, has 
been accepted. Its acceptance was vehe- 
mently opposed by the Flemish bishops and 
clergy, almost entirely on account of the 
toleration it grants to Protestants. And 
yet these same vishops and clergy servilely 
acquiesced in the measures of Bonaparte’s 
Government, for levelling all distinctions 
of religious creed. 


SPAIN. 

The persecution of the patriots seems to 
continue without abatement in this degrad- 
ed country.—The armaments which have 
been sent out to reduce the South Ameri- 
can Colonies to the obedience of the mother 
country, are likely to meet there with a 
stern and effectual resistance. Even inthe 
Caraccas, torn as that province is by inter- 
nal dissensions, the force destined to its 
subjugation is said to be wholly inadequate 
to its object. ‘The patriots of La Plata are 
thought to be sufficiently strong to main- 
tain their ground against the largest army 
which Spain ean detach thither. They are 
in possession of the mines of Potosi, and 
have met recently with considerable suc- 
cess in their conflicts with the Peruvian 
governinent. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


When the return of Bonaparte te France 
became known in the West Indies, the 

| Sovernor-general of Martinique, and the 
free population generally, adhered to the 
Bourbons, The governor of Guadaloupe, the 
| militaryemployed there, and the majority of 
“the planters adhered to Bonaparte. On the 
| 18th of June, the very dayon which he was 
hurled from his throne by the decisive bat- 
| tle of Waterloo, a féte was celebrated at 
Guadaloupe, in honour of the restoration of 
 Napoleoo the Great, when an oath of fidel- 
> ‘ty to him was administered, and venerally 
taken. The 15th of August, the birth-day 
oftheir hero, was set apart to be solemniz- 
ed by the execution of the obstinate ‘royal- 
sts, who refused to share im their treason. 


Their purpose, however, was happily anti- 
cipated by Sic dames Leith, who, having 
coilected a force of about 5000 men, landed 
them at diilcrent points of the coast, on the 
8th and 9th of August; and on the 12th 
was master of the whole island, with a loss 
of only about SO men killed and 50 wound- 
ed. ‘rhe terms of canitulation were, that 
the Governor, Admiral Linois, Gene:al 
Boyer, and all the French troops of the line, 
should be sent to France as prisoners of 
war, to be disposed of according to the or- 
ders of the duke of Wellington; that no 
one shouldbe molested for his past politi- 
cal opinions or acts, and that the laws of 
the colony and private property should be 
respected. 
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Nearly the whole of the town of Port 
Royal in Jamaica has been consumed by 


fire. 


A fleet erchantmen from Jamaica, 
under convoy of the Warrior 74, bas suf- 
fered severely in a heavy gale. Seven are 
supposed to have foundered. Many more, 
and among them the Warrior, were dis- 
muasted. 


In India our troops appear to have had 
some partial successes against the Nepau- 
lese ; but the progress of the war is by no 
Means so rapid or decisive as seems to have 
been expected. 


At a meeting of the Roman Cathotic pre- 
lates of Ireland, held at Dublin on the 23d 
and 24th of August, it was unanimously 
resolved to be their decided conviction, that 
any power granied to the Crown of interfer- 
ing in the nomination of Irish Catholic 
bishops, must injure, and may subvert, the 
Catholic religion in Ireland: they therefore 
unequivocally declare, that they will at all 
times, and under all circumstances, depre- 
cate and oppose, in every canonical and con- 
stitutional way, any such interference. ‘They 
further resolved, that though sincerely ven- 
erating the pope as visible head of the 
church, they do not conceive that their fears 
for the safety of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church can, or ought to be removed by any 
determination of his holiness, adopted not 
only without their concurrence but in oppo- 
sition to their repeated representations; and 
that they trust the deciaration of these sen- 


ANSWERS 


timents transmitted to his holiness will jg. 
duce him to feel and acknowledge the pro. 
priety of their determination. 


It has pleased God to bless this country 
with a most abundant harvest. May our 
hearts be lifted up to Him, the Giver of all 
Good, in gratitude for this mercy, as well 
as for all the varied blessings of our lot! 


An order has been issued for restoring 
all French ships which may have been Cap- 
tured coming from Marseilles or Mar. 
tinique, and generally from all places where 
the white flag was hoisted at the time of 
their sailing. 


A notification has been issued by our 
government to all friendly powers, that it 
has been deemed expedient, in conjunction 
with the allied sovereigns, to allot the island 
of St. Helena for the future residence of 
gen. Napoleon Bonaparte, under such regu. 
lations as may be necessary for the perfect 
security of his person; and that for that 
purpose all foreign ships whatever shall be 
excluded from communicating ‘with the 
island, or approaching to it, so long as Bona. 
parte shall reside there. 


In the instructions given to the officers 
who are charged with the care of Bona. 
parte’s person, itis stated that they must 
never lose sight of the perfectly secure de. 
tention of his person. Every thing which, 
without opposing this grand object, can be 
granted as an indulgence, will be allowed 
him, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.B.;C.; Tucornitvs; H.P; W.M, 


Mr. Prusr’s suygestion will be considered. 


have come to hand. 


It would g've us great pleasure to gratify our numerous Correspondents on the subject o! 


Prophecy, by the insertion of their papers. 


But those received durmg the last two 


months alone would fill an entire Number, independently of reams received before. 

What can be done to satisfy at once the wishes of our friends who honour us with thet 
. . . ': ° T 

communications, and to retain sume space for subjects of more general interest ! Nu: 


merous hints of dissatisfaction have already reached us on this head. 


W ould it not 


be desirable to institute a Prophetical Miscellany, which should embrace discussions of 
this character ? We could pvint out many advantages which would result from such af 


arrangement 


2 S.M P. is probably not aware that this plan is already pursued in several districts: 
in Surrey, forexample. ‘here could be no objection to its general adoption. 
We can assure Dr. Brown, that our omitting to notice his work on Missions has 1@ 


arisen either from any disrespect to him (for we entertain for him the highest respect): 


nor from the slight sense we entertain of the value of his labours (for we value _ 
highly), but from accidental circumstances. ; 
We have complied with the request of J. S. and are perfectly satisfied. 
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